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INVESTIGATIONS. 


‘*There is a way of killing truth with truths.” 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





as RUTH, like a crystal sphere within the soul, 


Complete and flawless, shines and giveth light, 


Then comes some subtle question like a blight, 


And we in frenzy break the perfect whole 


Into small fragments, dragging each to sight, 


Interrogating each for answer plain 


Until the beautiful thing is all made vain. 


Faith, like a precious jewel in the heart, 


Flashes its rays of comfort and of cheer, 


Lightening and warming all and making clear ; 


Then cometh darksome doubt with throb and smart, 


Bidding us test the thing we hold so dear, 


And we essay to prove and analyze 


Till all our priceless treasure shattered lies. 


Life, like a beaker brimmed with golden wine, 


Into our childish hands is softly laid. 


We peer within it, dazzled and afraid. 


“ Quaff it,” a voice says, “make it wholly thine; 


For thee and for thy pleasure it was made.” 


So drinking, squandering, spilling the sweet store, 


We drain the cup and vainly plead for more. 


O precious sphere, so perfect and so fair! 


O gem divine, of pure, unstinted ray! , 


O drops of life, so rashly flung away! 


What shall thy wasted loveliness repair? 


What bring back morning to the expended day? 


God gives us heavenly gifts, we break and mar, 


Curious and wanton even as children are. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 


x »* New Books 








David Balfour 

(| Being Memoirs of His Adventures at 
Home and Abroad. By KoBEerT Louis 
STEVENSON. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


** Nothing better in the field of historical fiction 
has been produced since Scott.” 


—Philadelphia Telegraph. | 

With Thackeray in America | 

(| By Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. With 121 
|  jllustrations from sketches by the | 
°| author. Small gto, $2.00. | 
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{ ‘A book that no lover of Thackeray will be | 
| willing to leave unread.” — The Critic. 


De® 


Meh Lady 12 
A Story of the War. By THoMAS NELSON |? 
Pace. New Edition. Illustrated by 
| C.S. Reinhart. Small folio, $1.50. 


** Nothing more beautiful has ever been penned 
by a Southern writer.”"—New Orleans Picayune, 


|The One I Knew the Best of All | 
| A Memory of the Mind of a Child. By 

Mrs. FRANCES HopGson BURNETT. 

Fully illustrated by R. B. Birch. 

I2mo, $2.00. 

Mrs. Burnett’s story is unique in literature, 
being the frankly autobiographical narrative o 
the experiences of a child up to girlhood, with its 
sensations and emotions as each new phase and 
problem of life opens to it. 


Customs and Fashions in Old 
( New England 

By ALICE Morse EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. | 
- In this volume Mrs, Earle, the author ofthe pop- | 
ular book, ‘Sabbath in Puritan New England,” 


> | describes the daily life of the Puritans in the same 
interesting style that marked her former work, 


( The Land of Poco Tiempo 
By CHARLES F. Lummis. _ Illustrated. 
8vo, $2.50. 

Mr. Lummis has made the land of Poco Tiempo 
—New Mexico and adjacent regions—his own 
subject ; and in this volume he describes it in his 
well-known vivid and picturesque style, 


The Watchmaker’s Wife, 
And Other Stories. By FRANK R. _ ) 
STOCKTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. | 2 
These new stories all reveal that fertile fancy, | ) 


quaint drollery,and quiet though delicious humor 
which have made the author's name famous, 


Ten of Achievement 


Men of Business. By WILLIAM O., | 
STODDARD. 
Statesmen. By NoAn Brooks. 
Each illustrated, half leather. Cr. Svo, | 
$2.00 net. 


Ivar the Viking 


A Romantic History, based upon authen- | 
tic facts of the third and fourth cen- 
turies. By PauL Du CHAILLU. 12mo, 


$1.50. 
A most interesting story of old Norse life. 
The Sunny Days of Youth 


' A Book for Boys and Young Men. By 
the author of ‘‘How To Be Happy 
Though Married,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


y © 
Charles Scribner’s Sons |} 
743-745 Broadway, New York | 
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Christmas Greeting— 
Prince of Peace—Infant 
Witrennen King — Birthday of our 

King—Four Christmas services 
complete with scripture r’d’gs, rec’t’ns and carols. 
Samples of any three 10 cts.; the four 15 cts. 
@Cantatas:—“Santa Claus, Jr.” piano or full orches- 

ra accp't: very fine; 30 cts. postp’d. “Santa Claus’ 
‘ Vision” a juvenile cantata, easy, %cts., postp'd. 
Geo. F.Rosche & Co. 944 W. Madison st. Chicago, Ill. | 

















J. B. Lippincott Company 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


BARABBAS. 


A Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By MARIE CoR- 
RELLI, author of * Vendetta.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


This remarkable novel, introducing many of the 
characters, incidents, and scenes in the great 
tragedy of the Crucifixion, is the latest work from 
the pee of a writer who has won great fame in 
England for her vivid romances upon spiritual 
themes. The whole Pivine Event, with all its con- 
sequences and surrounding episodes, is wrought 
into a story which is at once reverential and pictur- 
esque. The Bible narrative is in no wise distorted, 
but many figures, mythical or legendary, are brought 
within its scope, and the slender chain of facts, told 
with the old, simple eloquence, is stretched to a 
volume of many pages, no one of which Jacks color, 
action, human insight, and imagination. 


QUEECHY. 


By SUSAN WARNER, author of “ The Wide, Wide 
orld,” * Dollars and Cents,” etc. New Edition. 
Uniform with ‘ The Wide, Wide World.” Printed 
from new plates and illustrated with thirty new 
pictures in the text from drawings by FREDERICK 
DIELMAN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“The new edition of this familiar story, issued 
uniform with the latest issue of ‘ The Wide, Wide 
World,’ will be gladly welcomed by thousands of 
old friends and by many new ones. The work has 
always been eagerly sought and read. The moral 
lessons in it will never be out of style, and its 
homely simplicity and rich pictures of child-life 
will always attract the young.” 


* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub- 
Tishers, postpaid,jon receipt of price.|| 

J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
—_— 

wm 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





She only Harmony book ever wii Vo atean be 


— readily understood by the averuge student, 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 
Clearer and more he!pful than anything I have 
seen ARTHUR FOOTE. 
A welcome relief from our present difficulties, 
Wo. H. SHERWOOD. 


Invaluable to teachers and pupils. 
Emiv LIEBLING. 


It will be eminently successful. 

CLARENCE Eppy. 
Goodrich has solved the great problem. 

B, MOLLENHAUER. 
Delight fully clear, Harrison WILD. 
Plainly expressed and easi'y understood. 

Jos. H. Girrincs. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 
—PRICE, $2.00.— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinxati—New York—Chicago. 


e CANTATAS 
ristmas exes, 18 

SERVICES 
THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST.—A 
new Christmas Cantata. 7 Dr. W. HOWARD 
DOANE. Songs, Dialogues, Recitations. Only a 
few rehearsals needed ............ cents by mail. 
OUR SAVIOR-KING.—By the Rev. ROBERT 
Lowry. A Splendid Musical Christmas Service, 
new this season. 16 pages........ & cents by mail. 
THE CROWNING DAY.—A service with new 
music for ptimaty classes, by Mrs. WILBUR F. 
CRAFTS and HUBERT P. MAIN....6 cents by mail. 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 24.—Contains a 
variety of beautiful Carols......... 4 cents by mail. 
RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 
No. 4. Choice, fresh, simple...... 4 cents by mail. 

A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs. 


Send for CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS CANTATAS, ete. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 








NOW READY. 


Devotional Services for 
Public Worship. 


By REUEN THOMAS, D. D. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY or AUTHOR. 
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NOW READY: 
Little Folk’s Spice. 


A New Book of Stories and Poems for Children 
written by Mrs. MOLESWORTH, FRED. F. Weata. 
ERLY, Mrs. MACQUOID and others. With illus- 
trations by Harriet M. Bennett and Walter Lang- 
ley. A most interesting and attractive book, 
4to, $2.00. 


More Pleasant Surprises. 


A large colored picture book, all the pictures being 
movable and changing one into another, Of 
great interest to little children. Large 4to, 2,00, 


Little Miss Toddledums. 


A new story for the little ones. By Mary D. Brine. 
With illustrations by Florence Upton. 4to, 10 
illustrations, half white, $1.00. 

A new and beautiful edition 9 


Jackanapes. 

By JULIANA HORATIA EWING. Illustrated by F.¢, 
Gordon. 4to (6}x8}), 80 pages, white cloth, gut, 
$1.25. 

“This most pathetic and beautiful of stories will 
never grow old. This is not because it can hardly 
be read without tears, but because it is so true to 
all that is best in child’s nature, to that higher part 
of child’s nature which survives in the highest 
human nature of whatever age. The present volume 
is daintily made, as befits the contents.”—.\., ¥ 
Evangelist. 


The Story of a Short Life. 


By JULIANA HORATIA EWING. 4to (6) x8}), 182 
pages. Illustrated, white cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


“It is so sweet a story of a brave child’s noble 
patience and courage and a mother’s love that it is 
a classic among the literature that mothers and 
women with mothers’ hearts love.” —Motherhood. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


Music for Choirs. 


ANTHEMS.” 

Price 8@0c. postpaid. 87.20 a 
dozen not prepaid. 
** EMERSON’S 


CHOICE ANTHEMS.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 89.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


** EMERSON’S 
ANTHEMS OF PRAISE.” 


Price ®1.00 postpaid. 89.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


“Gabriel’s Anthems.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


“VOICE IN PRAISE.” 


Price $1.50 postpaid. 


““LAUS DEO.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


OLIVER 
“ JEHOVAH'S PRAISE.” 


a dozen not prepaid. 


HIRRE “THE SANTORAL.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


“VOX LAUDIS.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 
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MUSIC 
BOOKS 


OF 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shonit ger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos 
exchanged, or sold on installments. a 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, ete., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston, 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. DB, DITSON & CO., N. Y. 
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Our Latest Books. 


BY TWO OF THE “LITTLE WOMEN.” 


Comic Tragedies. 
Written by ‘“‘ Jo’’ and ‘“‘ Meg”’ and acted 
by the “Little Women.” With a Fore- 
word by “ Meg,” Portraits of ‘‘Jo’’ and 
“Meg” and a view of the house in which 
they lived. 16mo, cloth, uniform with 
“Little Women,”’ $1.50. 


The Barberry Bush. 
And Seven Other Stories about Girls for 
Girls. By SusAN CooLip@r. Illustrated 
by Jessie McDermott. 16mo, cloth, uni- 
form with ‘* What Katy Did,”’ ete., $1.25. 


Robin’s Recruit. 
By Miss A. G. PLymprTon, author of 
‘‘Dear Daughter Dorothy,” ‘ Betty, a 
Butterfly,’ ‘* Little Sister of Wilifred.”’ 
Illustrated by the author. Square 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Helpful Words. 
From the Writings of Epwarp EVERETT 
Hate. Selected by Mary B. Merrill. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. - Square 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Children’s Year=-Book, 


Selections for Every Day in the Year. 
Chosen and arranged by Ep1ru EMERSON 
ForBes. Square 16mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


Helen Jackson’s Complete 
Poems. 
New Edition. With Portrait. 
cloth, $1.50; white and gold, $1.75. 
Emily Dickinson’s Poems. 
Edited by T. W. Higginson and MABEL 
Loomis Topp. Both Series in one vol- 
ume. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
At all Bookstores. 





12mo, 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


JAMES POWELL. 


REMINISCENCES. 
Epirep By H. PORTER SMITH. 
CONTENTS. 


Portrait of Dr. Powell. Poem on Powell’s Por- 
trait, Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D. Preface. Introduc- 
tion, Rev. A. McKenzie, D. D. 


CHAPTERS. 


I. James Powell’s Youth, H. Porter Smith. II. 
College and Seminary, Rev. Geo. H. Ide, D.D. III. 
The Young Pastor, Rev. C. P. Mills. 1V. Powell and 
the A.M. A., Rev. J. E. Ray, D. Powell as a 
Secretary, Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D. VI. Powell the 
Christian Orator, Rev. James Brand, D.D. VII. Life 
at Oak Park, Rev. Edward D. Eaton, D.D. VIII. 
Powell as a Parishioner, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D. 
IX. Powell the Friend, Rev. C. J. Ryder. X. Our 
Best Beloved, Rev. Simeon Gilbert, D.D. XI. Pow- 
ell’s Last Word for His Work, Rev. T. B. McLeod, 
D D. XU. Hail and Farewell, Rev. A. F. Beard, 
ap XIII. Poem to the Memory of Powell, A Pastor 

the South. XIV. Powell’s Joyousness, Rev. Wm. 
Web D. xy, ie encod Vojee His 

on Missiona ; New n 
James Powell. raepusaaes 








Gilt top, uncut edges, beveled cover with autograph 
in gold, price $1.00. 
—niminctonee 


PUBLISHED BY 
Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 





Specially prepared to illustrate the geograph 





HIS well-known volume in its 

present form has lost nothing 
of its former utility, but is fur- 
ther enriched with new authen- 
tic information of every descrip- 
tion, arranged with the closest 
attention to facility of reference. 
Thus enlarged, the book has be- 
come by far the most instructive 
and exhaustive compendium of every 
kind of information essential to 
Biblical study, and will be found 


An Invaluable Companion for 
Every Minister, Teacher 
and Private Student. 


Every Genuine Copy Has the 
Title-Page as Shown 
Opposite. 


In ever 
knowledge o 


33 East 17th Street, 


§ of Palestine and the adjacent countries 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and embodying the most recent discoveries down to 


The [lost Complete Teacher’s Bible in Existence. 
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NOW READY!!! 
THE NEW BDITION 
o E 


GENUINE “OXFORD” TEACHER'S BIBLE. 


Revised Throughout by the Soundest Biblical Authorities in Accordance 
with the Most Recent Investigations. 


WITH NEW HELPS AND A MACNIFICENT NEW SERIES OF MAPS 


from the earliest times 
March, 1692, 


THE S. 5S. TEACHERS BDITION. 


HOLY BIBLE, 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


TRANSLATED GUT OF THE ORIGINAL TONGUES: AMO WITH THE FORMER 
TRANSLATIONS OILIGENTLY COMPARED AND REVISED. 
BY WIS MAJESTY'S SPECIAL COMMAND. 


APPOINTED TO BE READ IN CHURCHES. 


OXFORD: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWOE, 
CXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE. AMEN CORNER. 
New Yorn, 32, East i7re Stacer. 


(Cxwene Fact e Soma Wo. Com Prev neo 


division of the work frequent reference has been made to the Revised Version, a competent 
which is universally regarded as invaluable and indispensable to Bible students. 


Eleven Editions—SIX ON FINE WHITE PAPER, FIVE ON THE FAMOUS “OXFORD” INDIA PAPER, 
AT PRICES FROM 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


$1.25 TO 820.00. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Sole Agents in the United States for ‘‘Oxford” 
Union Square, 


Bibles, Prayer-Books, Etce., 


New York. 








| 
| 


OF LINCOLN, an account of 


and notable examples of their 


Midway Plaisance. 


Scribner’s 
Magazine 


‘‘MADAME ROLAND’? is a most important and interesting article on 
| one of the chief heroines of the French Revolution, full of new material and 
| illustrations furnished by the present representatives of her family, and 
appearing on the 100th anniversary of her execution. 
M. P. (‘“‘Obiter Dicta’’), writes of ‘‘The House of Commons,” its traditional 
customs, personalities of distinguished members, etc. 
the nominating 
Bromley, who enjoyed exceptional advantages for close observation, is a 
notable article in the Historic Moments series. 
FRENCH ILLUSTRATORS gives another delightful insight into their studios 
work, 
with pen and crayon an artist’s impressions of the Fair, particularly the 
The hitherto unexplored country of THE KATCHINS, 
| which is likely to be of great strategic importance in the future, in upper 

Burma, is graphically described by Col. Colvile of The Grenadier Guards. 

‘¢+Mr. FREEMAN AT HOME”? describes the historian of ‘‘The Norman 
| Conquest” as he appeared to a member of his household. 
FOR GIRLS IN FRANCE”’ written by Miss 
there, will be eagerly read by those interested in the education of women. 
THE FICTION includes a story by Octave Thanet and the conclusion of 
HAROLD FREDERIC’S serial ‘‘ The Copperhead.” aa" 


for November, 


now ready, is an 
unusually interest- 
ing number. 





AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 


THE NOMINATION 
convention, by Isaac H. 


The concluding article on 


F, HOPKINSON SMITH gives 


‘* EDUCATION 


de Forest, long resident 


On all News stands. 





—————— 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York | Price, 25 cts. 




















ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
THE WO RLD’S 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


Edited by REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D. D., 


Chairman General Committee on Religious Con- 
sses. Grandest Event and Greatest Book 
fn Religious History. Unprecedented advance 
sale. PARLIAMENT PUBLISHING CO., 
90 Dearborn St., - - - Chicago. 











ANTE D.—Men and ladies of education and ability 

to solicit for the “ Book of the Fair,” Hubert Howe 

Bancroft’s masterpiece—the epitome of the world’s 

reatest civic event, the finest work of art of modern 

imes, the acme of the printer’s skill, E. B. Hall, Gen- 
eral Agent, 22 Schoo! Street, Boston. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey and the Remedy. ® 
By Prof HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
W. G. Lona & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
* Every one should read this little book.” — thenzum. 
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eA Connecticut teacher writes to the publishers of ST. NICHOLAS: ‘‘I would like for my own satis- 
faction to say to you what I have many times said to others,—that, in a long experience as a public- 
‘school teacher. I have found that a boy brought up on ST. NICHOLAS has an amount of general 
information and intelligent understanding of matters worth knowing that no other boy can lay claim to.” 


St. Nicholas for Young Folks 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


It Absorbs ‘Wide Awake” and is Enlarged. 


F all the publications for boys and girls that the world has ever seen, St. NichoLas is unquestionably the best. It has been praised 

by the press and the people of two continents,—its circulation is unprecedented among magazines for young folk. Begin- 

ning with the number for November, 1893, now for sale everywhere, it is enlarged by the addition of about 200 pages in the 

volume, and for 1893-94 it will have the greatest program in its history. New subscribers should begin with November, and 
get the first of Rudyard Kipling’s stories of India and the jungle, and first chapters of 


“TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” BY MARK TWAIN. 


INCE it began publication, in 1873, St. NicHotas has absorbed in itself 
| about all the leading children’s magazines, including ‘‘ Our Young Folks,” 
‘The Schoolday Magazine,” ‘The Little Corporal,” ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” 
and last of all the favorite New England periodical, ‘‘Wide Awake.” ‘The 
more the merrier,” says the editor of St. Nichotas. Each new crowd of young 
people is made welcome, ‘‘and all unite heartily in the same quests, the same 
songs and jollity.”” Sr. NicHoLas is now practically 


SEVEN MAGAZINES IN ONE! 


**ST. NICHOLAS has caused the best writers in America 
to turn their attention to the task of giving delight and 
imparting culture to children.”—New York TRIBUNE. 
T. NICHOLAS has printed the work of the greatest writers, including Tenny- 
son, Thomas Hughes, George MacDonald, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bret Harte, Stedman, Howells, Eggleston, Warner, Stockton, and scores of other 
well-known authors. Mrs, F. H. Burnett’s ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” first ap- 
peared in its pages, with some of Miss Alcott’s best stories for girls, Mrs. Dodge’s 
‘Donald and Dorothy,” J. T. Trowbridge’s ‘‘ His Own Master,” Noah Brooks's 
‘*Boy Emigrants,” Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolboy,” Mrs. Jamison’s 
‘« Lady Jane,” and hundreds of other well-known works, many of which have 
become children’s classics. Almost every notable young people’s story pro- 
duced in America now first seeks the light in the pages of Sr. Nichotas. 


The Program for 1894 


is the strongest ever offered by St. NicHoLtas. Besides Mark Twain’s serial, 








A suggestion of Mark Twain’ s Story, 
‘*TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” ‘* Tom Sawyer Abroad,” in which the great humorist’s famous creations, ‘‘Tom 


Sawyer”’ and ‘‘Huckleberry Finn” visit the eastern hemisphere 
(not in the ordinary way, but in a flying-machine), the follow- 
ing are some of the attractions in the new volume : 


STORIES OF INDIA, BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


When Rudyard Kipling was a boy in India he used to read St. Nicotas, and now he takes his turn at bringing 
delight to the thousands of young folk who read it to-day. He has written for St. NicHovas a series of remarkable 
stories of boy and girl life in the jungle and with animals, one of which will appear every month for the present. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS, BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


is a series of papers for young people, setting forth in clear, simple, and brief form the main biographical facts and the chief 
literary qualities of famous men in American literature, including Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, etc. 

‘¢ Recollections of Wild Life,”’ ‘«One American Girl”’ 
by Dr. Charles Eastman, a full-blooded Sioux Indian, and a gradu-_ isa serial story of real life for girls, by Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
ate of a white man’s college (Dartmouth), is a description of The Government and Army and Navy Life 


Indian life,x—in camp, on the hunt, and on the war-path,— 
described from the inside. A novelty in literature. "will include “How Money is Made” (the Mint), ‘* How the Trea- 
sury is Guarded,” ‘* How the Government Promotes Ingenuity 


Which begins in the November St. Nickotas. 














‘‘ Teddy and Carrots”’ (the Patent-Office), ‘‘The Dead-Letter Office,” ‘With the West 
is a capital story (and a healthy one) of newsboy life in New Point Cadets,” ‘‘ How Armies Talk to Each Other,” ‘Life on a 
York, by James Otis, author of ‘‘ Toby Tyler,” etc. Man-of-War,” etc. All will be richly illustrated. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 


describing the quadrupeds of North America, prepared by William T. Hornaday, Chief Taxidermist of the U.S. National Museum, 
will be one of the best things of the year. It will be popular, up to date, and new in its mode of treatment. 


THE FAMOUS “BROWNIES,” BY PALMER COX, 


in verse and picture, will again become a regular feature of St. NicHoras. 
Important single contributions on hand for immediate publication are by 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, MARY MAPES DODGE, SUSAN COOLIDGE, CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, GEORGE W.CABLE, FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


THE ANNIVERSARY NUMBER (21st Birthday) of St. NicuoLas is the November issue, now ready, 
price 25 cents, containing opening instalments of some of above serials and a multitude of single attractions, 

Are you going to have St. Nichotas in your home in’94? New subscribers should begin with November. 
The price of St. NicuoLas is $3.00 a year. Everything in it is illustrated. Subscribe through booksellers and newsdealers, or 
remit to the publishers by check, draft, money- or express-order. The Christmas number will be ready November 25th. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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A $4.00 Bible $u:,7eat 1894 © 
(“* The Congregationalist” Teach- 

We offer | e's Bible FREE to any old sub- 
EE. scriber who sends his own renewal 

it FREE ind one new subscriber with - 


The Congregationalist for one 
~ year (to an old or new subseriber) 

and a copy of the Bible for - - $5 5 

Our Bible is of moderate size, with large,clear ¢ 
type, the best “ Helps,” full leather binding. We > 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE » 


{ Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) > 
Also) Free yor renewal and new name with $6. ¢ 
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or we 
offer 


CHURCH 
CLUBS. 

Anagent to be appointed in every Congregational 
church in the United States. It means a very lib- 
eral commission to the agent for all new subscribers 
and the paper at club rates for all subscribers, new 
or old, Write for particulars. 

Clubs of FIVE, one name at least being new, $2.00. 
On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 
to all new subscribers for 1894. 


respondents in different sections of the 

country in which they state their con- 
viction, based on somewhat wide observa- 
tions, that the present financial depression 
is to be this year, as at other times, accom- 
panied by a great increase of religious inter- 
est. May the indications of such a general 
revival multiply! In some places plans for 
concerted effort are already well matured, 
and we note with interest a disposition on 
the part of churches and pastors to take 
upon themselves the work of arousing the 
indifferent instead of committing the task 
to helpers from abroad. These no doubt in 
many cases may be valuable allies, but they 
are not always indispensable. Our Boston 
Congregational churches begin union meet- 
ings next week, the pastors assisting one 
another and concentrating effort for a cer- 
tain period in a given locality. 


[: is pleasant to have letters from cor- 


The first of our series of Congregational- 
ist Services appears this week in our col- 
umns in a somewhat abbreviated form. As 
printed, however, it will give a sufficiently 
clear idea of the service when published 
‘eparately in complete form with the music 
‘nserted. As we have already stated, our 
object in the publication of this series of 
services is to furnish something for the use 
of churches, particularly on Sunday even- 
ng, that shall be adapted to the needs of 
the average congregation, securing their 
hearty participation and promoting the 
tnds of worship and spiritual growth. We 
shall furnish these services at a price barely 
covering the cost of production and, if the 
demand warrants us in doing so, we shall 
Continue the series, publishing one com- 
eerie every other week. We claim 

Sservice that it is simple and Scrip- 
tural, that it secures the participation of the 
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whole congregation and that it is furnished 
at a price within reach of every church. 
Since the preliminary announcement was 
made we have been very much gratified at 
the large number of inquiries regarding the 
series, many of them accompanied by sub- 
scriptions, indicating that there is a wide- 
spread demand for such a publication. We 
suggest that orders be sent as promptly as 
possible that there be no disappointing de- 
lays. As stated in our advertising columns, 
the services will be sent postpaid for sixty 
cents per 100 copies; less than 100 copies 
one cent each. Cash must in each case ac- 
company order. We shall begin to deliver 
the services not later than Oct. 31. 


The new Prudential Committee of the 
American Board held its first meeting last 
week, all the members except one being 
present. Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb was chosen 
chairman, and the various missions were 
assigned to different members for their 
especial oversight. It was unanimously 
voted to appoint Rev. William H. Noyes as 
a missionary of the board, and the official 
notice of his appointment, with information 
of the action taken at the annual meeting, 
was at once sent to him. After the usual 
preliminaries it is expected that Mrs. Noyes 
will also receive appointment. Dr. Daniels, 
the new home secretary, who was present at 
the meeting, will be detained for a short 
time in New York to complete work already 
planned there, but it is expected that he 
will soon enter on his duties at Boston. 
The committee and officers will have a diffi- 
cult task to provide for the imperative needs 
of the missions with reduced appropriations, 
the large debt to be raised and the hard 
times. But there are cheering evidences 
that the churches and pastors are alive to 
the situation and realize that the burden is 
their own. We hope and expect to report 
increasing contributions, revived courage 
among our missionaries and deepening in- 
terest in mission fields. 


A large company of representatives of 
churches, not only of our own but of other 
denominations, witnessed to the widespread 
interest in the installation ef Dr. E. L. 
Clark, the new pastor at Central Church, 
Boston, last Thursday evening. For more 
than five years, since the departure of Dr. 
Duryea to Omaha, the pulpit has been va- 
cant. Dr. Clark, whose face may be seen 
in another column, belongs by his birth and 
training to New England. He was born in 
Nashua, N.H., a resident of Boston in his 
boyhood, educated at Phillips Academy, 
Brown University and Andover Seminary, 
and his first pastorates were in Congrega- 
tional churches at Brockton, Mass., and 
New Haven, Ct. He was the first and only 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Puritans, New York City, from which, after 
a service of twenty years, he withdrew last 
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spring, under the conviction that it was his 
duty to leave the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion. He could not have asked heartier 
assurance of welcome than he has received, 
both from his own church and neighboring 
pastors. ‘There is.a prospect that the three 
Congregational pulpits remaining vacant in 
this city will be speedily filled and the out- 
look for harmonious and fruitful work in 
the churches the coming season is very en- 
couraging. 


Our Massachusetts churches are fortunate 
in retaining so generally the custom of in- 
stalling their pastors. Such occasions, more 
than any other, promote good fellowship 
among ministers. They introduce the new 
pastor to the community and to the neigh- 
boring churches and give him from the 
start confidence to maintain his position 
and to fulfill its duties. They help also to 
give him permanence in his place in the 
eyes of his own people. These occasions 
operate to restrain a minister from uttering 
vagaries in belief and to give him a sense of 
responsibility to the whole sisterhood of 
churches, which, in an important degree, 
the installed pastor represents. They not 
the less enlighten the churches as to the 
doctrines commonly held by them and the 
aims they are united to secure. We wish 
that every church receiving a pastor might 
see the wisdom of installing him by coun- 
cil. We hope every church which does this 
will caJl all the churches in its own vicinage. 
Pastors and delegates ought not to allow 
any except imperative necessities to keep 
them from attending, nor should they fail 
to carry back to their churches reports of 
the doings of the council. This time-hon- 
ored custom of our churches is of high 
value to their soundness of doctrine, their 
unity-in spirit and the effectiveness of their 
work, 





Those who have long read the Congrega- 
tionalist still have a personal interest in 
Mr. C, A. Richardson, whose labors on it 
for thirty-five years endeared him to many 
thousands, while recent subscribers may 
rest assured that in its main features the 
paper continues to exhibit many traces of 
his influence and of his journalistic methods 
and ideals. Mrs. Richardson has prepared 
a memorial volume of her husband in the 
form of letters to their grandchildren, which 
is a delightful sketch of his life, illumined 
by a devotion and affection always hallowed 
by the Christian faith they shared. The 
volume .is as attractive in its paper, type, 


‘binding and illustrations as it is in its con- 


tents. To perpetuate the memory of so 
loyal a servant of Christ is not only to place 
a prize in the hands of his descendants but 
almost to reproduce his presence to many 
who always welcomed it with delight. 
Many a young man struggling against pov- 
erty and perhaps ill health might find en- 
couragement in these records of one who 
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conquered these and other great obstacles 
and did a noble and wide reaching work, 
whose influence still abides in blessing mul- 
titudes of Christian hearts and homes. 


BLESSINGS OF HARD TIMES. 


Financial depression is a phrase full of 
sad meaning to a great multitude. Many 
have been caught in the stress of the time, 
and, unable otherwise to pay debts which 
were due, have sold their property at ruin- 
ously Jow rates. Others, though not pressed 
to pay debts, have seen their fortunes dwin- 
dle and disappear. Others still have been 
compelled to carry on their business with 
daily losses eating up the capital accumu- 
lated by a lifetime of toil. Tostop it means 
to destroy it and to scatter needy workmen 
with families; to continue it means only 
slower dissolution. Salaries have been cut 
down, wages reduced, and every day the 
ranks of the unemployed increase, with win- 
ter approaching. Worst of all is the uncer- 
tainty of the future, which holds out thus 
far little promise of business revival. 

But such a time as this is not without its 
compensations for losses. First of all, it 
helps a man to find out how much he is 
worth apart from his money. Many a one 
who has believed that he was strong in him- 
self has discovered that he was only leaning 
on his bank account. With that gone his 
courage has vanished, and he has now to 
learn how to become strong independent of 
money. Such a lesson, well learned, is 
worth more than it costs. 

These times also help us to find out the 
value of our friends, Husbands and wives 
come nearer in sympathy as they face a 
common trial. Many a wife during these 
months has banished the shadow of care 
from her husband's face by showing him 
how bravely she is ready to face poverty 
with him. Children who have thought of 
their parents too much as simply sources of 
supply are finding new satisfaction in mak- 
ing and carrying out plans to help the 
family. It is a great thing to value anew 
our resources, to estimate the wealth of our 
health and love and faith and experience 
apart from money, and to find that we are 
still rich. Some years ago a sturdy Scotch- 
man in an Ohio town had made a fortune 
in manufacturing oatmeal. But one early 
morning he was called out of his bed by the 
ery of fire, and in an hour he saw his entire 
fortune, about $700,000, vanish in flame. 
Then he went home and quietly remarked 
that he would finish the night’s sleep. 
‘* How can you go to sleep,’”’ exclaimed his 
wife, ‘‘now that we've lost everything?”’ 
‘“*We haven’t lost everything,’’ he replied. 
‘“We have just as much money now as we 
had the day we were mairied, and you re- 
member how happy we were then. Now we 
must keep our strength to begin again.” 

Now is the time, too, when those who 
cannot lend money to discouraged friends 
can give what is worth more than money. 





We have known already more than one in-’ 


stance where a man who had given up hope 
and was almost ready to take his own life 
has had new courage put into him by the 
hand clasp and the hearty word of confi- 
dence and hope from a friend braver than 
he. Happy is the man in these days who is 
undaunted by his own reverses and can give 
cheer to his friends. Such opportunities of 
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service are rare and when taken bring rich 
rewards. 

Most of all these are days in which we 
can measure the strevgth of our trust in 
God. It is a time to humble ourselves be- 
fore Him, to examine our hearts and to ask 
ourselves what estimate we put on His for- 
giving grace and loving favor. That sturdy 
element in character which counts poverty 
little, which cannot be unmanned by losses 
because it counts the friendship of God as 
above all riches, is what is most needed in 
our land today. They are worth little 
for the country’s defense or growth whose 
chief delight or chief anxiety is their worldly 
business, who draw all the inspiration they 
have from the soil beneath their feet and 
think everything visionary which is above 
their heads. This is a testing time of Chris- 
tian character. Let us correct our estimates 
of what we have lost and what we still pos- 
sess. Let us readjust our aims, and let us 
not forget that those who do business to 
serve God cannot become bankrupt what- 
ever their losses. When we give ourselves 
to cairy forward His purposes the highest 
aims of business cannot be defeated. 


ee ns 


A PLACE FOR GOD. 


In Professor Drummond’s recent paper on 
Christianity and Evolution he undertakes 
to show that modern science has prepared 
the way for faith. It has, he says, made it 
impossible for the world to worship any 
other God. ‘If by searching it has not 
found God, it has found a place for God.” 

It may be answered that this is a wholly 
superfluous work, the vast majority of man- 
kind having never doubted the being of 
God or questioned that there was a place 
for Him in or above the works which He 
has made. From the professor’s point of 
view, however, and with regard to the lead- 
ers of a certain school of scientific thought, 
the phrase is a fortunate one and happily 
describes a change of attitude and tendency 
of thought. Materialism is not so much 
the fashion as it was a score of years ago. 
It has given place to an agnosticism which 
cannot with consistency exclude the possi- 
bility of a divine life above the world; and 
which often deliberately makes room for 
God in its philosophy because it finds a 
place for Him in its observation. 

This is not, indeed, our own conception 
of the usual order of conviction or experi- 
ence. Weare fully justified, we believe, in 
treating the question of God’s existence as 
the Bible treats it—as something not to be 
argued or debated, but taken for granted as 
the foundation of all right thinking and well- 
doing, the beginning of wisdom and of obedi- 
ence. The truth of God underlies all the 
facts which are the objects of scientific ob- 
servation. If, however, men must come 
from the other direction, and cannot ac- 
knowledge God until the observation of the 
universe by man gives them leave, we are 
glad that even physical science should bear 
witness to the incompleteness of the world 
without a place for God. 

If it is true that scientific generalization 
is incomplete until it finds room for God, it 
is doubly true that ethics cannot leave Him 
out of the account. Every wise life is an 
ordered life, based upon careful observation. 
But an irreligious life is based upon an im- 
perfect study of the phenomena of life. It 
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can never be complete in its survey of mo- 
tives and of choices until it makes room for 
God. And the recognition of God's pres- 
ence carries with it the obligation to ac. 
knowledge His authority. The chief place 
belongs to Him. Otherwise He is some- 
thing less than God. Let Him enter the 
place which science finds for Him and the 
universe is illuminated. Let Him have His 
share in business enterprise, in home life, 
in recreation, and they are all transformed 
and glorified. 





THE ROMANISM OF TODAY. 


No one who has watched events either in 
Europe or in the United States can fail to 
discover signs of a uew life in the Church 
of Rome. If the Pope has lost his temporal 
power he has abated none of his claims to 
it. He has not hesitated to give his advice 
to France, to Ireland, if not to other sec- 
tions of Great Britain, to Austria and even 
to Germany. He has had his hand in the 
struggles between the enemies and friends 
of civil marriage in Hungary, he has sought 
to establish a mission in Constantinople 
that shall bring him influence in the East, 
nor has he been averse to proposals looking 
to a closer union, at least in Russia, between 
the Roman and the Greek Churches. 

For many years Rome has felt a keen 
interest in the political affairs of the United 
States. Both to Archbishop Hughes and 
to tens of thousands of Catholic soldiers 
the country owes a large debt for what they 
did during our Civil War. This debt we 
have no wish to repudiate. In every con- 
siderable city the presence of the parochial 
school indicates the position which the 
church has hitherto taken on the question 
of public education. But recently it has 
come to be understood that Rome is not so 
averse to our system of common schools as 
had been supposed, and that here, as in 
France, a virtue can be made of a necessity 
and the priest taught to show our schools 
respect and make use of them whenever it 
seems wise to do so. New prominence is 
also given to social and labor questions, the 


‘ question of trusts and monopolies, as well as 


to the proper relation between the capitalist 
and the wage earner. Nowhere have these 
questions been treated with greater skill, 
more moderation, or with greater appeat- 
ance of thoroughness and candor than by 
members of the Church of Rome. Nor is 
any one, as far as we can judge, more inter- 
ested in their speedy and satisfactory solu- 
tion than Leo XIII. It is but natural that 
with his accession to power there should 
have dawned a new day for the church. 
Whether it will be a cloudless day, oF 
whether the sky will soon be black with 
gathering storms we cannot yet affirm, but 
that there are two parties in the church is 
clear—the party of progress and the party 
of reaction. Just now the victory is with 
the party of progress. If the words of 
Archbishop Ireland and of Satolli can be 
trusted, no body of people are more loyal 
to the republic, more in love with free in- 
stitutions, more earnestly desirous of moral 
reforms in all possible social directions, 
than the members and the prelates of the 
Church of Rome. The indications are that 
the party of reaction has lost its prestige 
and that Romanism hereafter in this coum 
try is to adapt herself to the institutions 
and character of the people she seeks t 
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reach. She will be the friend of the peo- 
ple, the mediator in all disputes between 
the employer and the employed, the advo- 
cate of temperance and social purity, the 
enemy of the saloon, the heroic leader in 
self-sacrifice in order to give the consola- 
tions of the church to the ignorant and 
the unbelieving. She will also be the guide 
through all the paths of knowledge which 
the human intellect can desire to follow. 
With a papal ablegate among us it is no 
longer necessary to wait decisions from 
Rome. The church in the United States 
bas been intrusted with ‘self-government, 
with a representative of the Pope, who, 
while he is to govern in accordance with 
the canons of the church, is yet practically 
clothed with supreme authority. Mgr. 
Satulli certainly intends to stay here per- 
manently and to do his best to awaken the 
church to its opportunity of securing a con- 
tinent for the form of worship and doctrine 
he holds to be true. 

We think it the hight of folly to remain 
blind to the new movement upon which the 
Roman Catholic Church has entered. Our 
pastors ought to make themselves familiar 
with the nature, extent and purpose of this 
movement. They ought to be in a position 
to co-operate with Roman prelates in the 
advocacy of such moral reforms as do not 
contradict Protestant principles, and to be 
prepared to resist them whenever they do. 
They ought to study the literature of Ro- 
manism, to read its magazines and papers, 
to make themselves acquainted with the 
organizations of the church, their methods 
of working and their spirit. The battle be- 
tween Protestantism and Romanism is yet 
to be fought, and, if we do not wrongly 
read the signs of the times, it is to be fought 
on this continent sooner, perhaps, and with 
more terrible earnestness, than we have 
thought. 





FRANOE AND RUSSIA. 

The attention of Europe and of the whole 
world is attracted just now by the efforts of 
the French to establish a cordial friendship 
with Russia, Probably also it is hoped in 
France that a political and even a military 
and naval alliance may result. The French 
not long ago sent a squadron to visit Russia 
which was welcomed cordially and now a 
Russian fleet is being received with great 
euthusiasm in France. Neither country is 
included in the famous Triple Alliance— 
of Germany, Austria and ltaly—which so 
largely controls the European political situ- 
ation and each desires a powerful ally in 
the event of possible war. The recent fron- 
tier difficulties between Italy and France, 
Which nearly led to fighting, have caused 
the French to seek the friendship of Russia 
With unusual earnestness. 

Of course important and more than 
merely temporary results may follow. Yet 
‘tmay be questioned whether such an alli- 
ance Would be natural or could be main- 
tained. That Germany, the great object of 
French hostility, would be at a grave disad- 
Vantage with a powerful foe in front and 
we alike is evident, if their harmonious 
action were to be assumed. But that it 
can be is not certain. The Russians appar- 
tatly have more to lose than to gain at 
Present by a great war. The mercurial 
temper of the French is so well understood 
that it is unlikely that Russia will stake 
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much upon the desired alliance. Moreover, 
France every day is becoming a more firmly 
established republic with which an absolute 
monarchy which is practically a despotism, 
like Russia, cannot enter into close alliance 
easily or safely. Germany alone in conflict 
with both nations would be a formidable 
foe, in spite of her disadvantageous position, 
and Germany with the aid of Austria and 
Italy would be difficult to conquer. 

Further developments must be awaited 
before positive forecasts can be made safely. 
International courtesies are too common 
and too cheap to mean much necessarily. 
It ts at least a grave question whether Rus- 
sia would venture to ally herself definitely 
with France for mutual offense and defense 
except upon conditions which France would 
find herself unable or unwilling to grant. 
Their mutual civilities may lead up to the 
anticipated great European war—which may 
God avert!—or may prove empty, which is 
much the more likely. Fortunately the 
United States need not become involved. 


ra 


FIT FOR THE SPIRIT’S INDWELLING. 


There is danger in some quarters at pres- 
ent lest enthusiasm for external Christian 
service overshadow the sense of duty to cul- 
tivate personal holiness. It is quite true 
that the mission of the Christian to the 
bodies and minds of the needy often has 
been apprehended imperfectly in the past, 
and that it is a solemn and ever present 
duty to appreciate and fulfill it. But such 
service cannot take the place of personal 
consecration. ‘* These ye ought to have 
done, and not to have left the other un- 
done.’’ It is clear that some good people 
need to take care lest they seem to belittle 
the importance of holy thinking and living 
in comparison with that of benevolent effort. 

The former is the strongest motive and 
the truest guide to the latter. The chief 
object of religious service is not to render 
men comfortable or enlightened, important 
though it is to accomplish these aims, but 
to help them to become reconciled to God 
through Jesus Christ. Nothing else so pro- 
motes this object as sincere righteousness 
in the one who makes the welfare of others 
his purpose in Christ’s name. If he be un- 
ostentatiously yet evidently imbued with the 
divine Spirit, his goodness wins him access 
to others, touches their hearts, appeals to 
what is most sacred within them and makes 
his philanthropic efforts, of whatever sort, 
most successful. 

To try to be fit for the Spirit’s indwelling, 
therefore, is as truly a duty as a privilege. 
Numility, penitence, self-sacrifice and a 
prayerful temper are to be cultivated both 
for our own sakes and that we may serve 
others most fruitfully. The heart is likea 
garden. The divine Spirit may breathe 
upon it as the sun and the wind play upon 
the soil, but if there be no purposeful effort 
to take advantage of the offered blessing 
and help from above by striving to prepare 
and keep it fit for heavenly influences the 
heart will bear as little fruit as an untilled 
garden. 

ipentnicrclaginpendiieiee Ss 

It is a helpful custom in some families of 
our acquaintance to remember one of our 
seven benevolent societies once each week at 
family prayers. Why should not this custom 
be generally observed? We still allude to 
‘our seven societies,’ though the New West 
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Commission has been consolidated with the 
American Education Society, but the cause of 
ministerial relief is already claiming the va- 
cant place in the circle, and we see no reason 
why it should not be admitted. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Our Business Outlook and Washington 
letter state the facts concerning the pro- 
posed compromise on the silver bill. The 
more this proposition was discussed, the 
greater grew the dissatisfaction with it. 
It aimed at a speedy and dangerously 
large inflation of the currency. But, far 
worse than that, it would have compelled the 
Government to pay a price to the minority 
in the Senate for their permission to enact 
legislation which beyond question the popu- 
lar will demands, Such a surrender would 
be a confession by the party in power of in- 
ability to govern. While it might tempo- 
rarily revive business, it would weaken con- 
fidence in our Government, and business 
would receive a severer and more permanent 
blow that it has yet experienced. As was 
to be expected, thé President refused to 
yield the position on which he has so firmly 
stood, which he stated when he called the 
extra session. We have the interesting spec- 
tacle of a President at odds with the leaders 
of his party, but, as we are confident he 
will show, strong enough and courageous 
enough to bring them to yield to the just 
demands of the people. There is now good 
prospect that unconditional repeal will pass 
in the Senate. 


One of the most interesting phases of the 
very exciting campaign in Brooklyn, now 
under way, in which Republicans and Inde- 
pendent Democrats are striving to win votes 
enough to defeat the candidate for mayor 
which the Democratic boss has renominated, 
is the co-operation which woman is giving 
in the by no means easy task. Following 
the example of their sisters in England or 
among the Populists in this country, they 
are giving to the campaign an element of 
enthusiasm and pugnacity which makes it 
picturesque and enigmatical to the man- 
agers. Avoiding party entanglements and 
animosities, the women say logically that 
since the corrupt city government fosters 
evils which they as Christian philanthro- 
pists are compelled to war against there- 
fore they urge their friends to vote for the 
candidates least likely to injure society and 
antagonize them, therefore in this instance 
they oppose Mayor Boody’s return to City 
Hall. It must not be inferred that the 
women who have done this are fanatics, 
Many of them are Christian women of a 
high type and that is what makes the inno- 
vation the more significant. Two favorite 
contributors to the Congregationalist, Mrs. 
M. E. Sangster and Kate Upson Clark, are 
working heartily in the movement and one 
of them spoke at the opening mass meeting. 








The Citizens’ League of New Jersey was 
organized last March to lock the stable door 
after the horse was stolen, That is to say, 
a Legislature owned and controlled by race- 
track gamblers had defied the protests of 
the decent men of both parties and put 
upon the statute-book laws legalizing gam- 
bling and increasing the difficulty of com- 
bating attendant evils. Determined that 
the laws should be repealed and the fair 
name of the State restored, resolute men 
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began to organize county and loca] branches 
of the central league, all efforts being cen- 
tered on massing votes for the right men in 
the coming November election of legislators 
and sheriffs, experience having proved the 
necessity of having sheriffs in sympathy 
with wholesome laws. During the past 
month the labors of the patriotic have been 
arduous, with results that are encouraging. 
Trenton, New Brunswick, Freehold, Rew- 
ark and many of the smaller towns have 
been aroused by stirring meetings, and to 
such proportions has the wave of moral 
revolt grown that the nominees of both par- 
ties are tumbling over each other in their 
alacrity to win the support of the league by 
pledging to vete for repeal of the obnoxious 
laws. The managers of the league, to a 
great extent clergymen, be it noted, have 
with great wisdom kept out of partisan 
entanglements, have known no politics and 
have harped on but one string. Hence 
the splendid results already achieved and 
the cheering outlook. Our hope is that a 
great victory may be won in November and 
that as a permanent result of it the political 
atmosphere at Trenton shall be purer than 
it has been for many years past. 





On Thursday, Oct. 19, the monument com- 
memorating General Washington’s victory 
over the Hessians, on Dec. 26, 1776, was 
dedicated at Trenton, N. J. A column, sur- 
mounted by a statue of Washington, the 
whole structure being 175 feet high, marks 
the scene of the battle. The statue was 
unveiled by Governor Werts and the gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land were present. One or two minor 
statues also were unveiled during the exer- 
cises, ¢. y., one of a soldier of the Philadel- 
phia Troop of Light Horse and another of 
one of the Marblehead, Mass., recruits who 
were in the battle. A tablet presented by 
the State of Pennsylvania and representing 
The Crossing of the Delaware, and another, 
The Opening of the Flight, given by New 
York State, also were uncovered, the differ- 
ent governors officiating, and another was 
presented by the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety. Bishop Starkey offered prayer. Mr. 
R. W. Gilder, of the Century, read an origi- 
nal poem, and addresses were made by Gen. 
W.S. Stryker, C. S. Sims, and the governors 
of the different States. After the unveiling 
there was a fine military parade. There 
was an immense concourse of péople and 
great enthusiasm. 





Commissioner Lochren has sent to the 
House of Representatives a history of the 
doings of the Pension Office under the dis- 
ability act of 1890. He explains the occa- 
sion of Secretary Hoke Smith’s decision that 
an examination should be made as to what 
pensions have been illegally granted. A 
board of revision, composed of higher offi- 
cers of the Pension Bureau, is taking up, 
one by one, the cases in doubt, either re- 
storing them or dropping them from the 
rolls according to the evidence. We have 
favored and do still favor the purging from 
the list of those not entitled to pensions. 
But serious injustice has been done, in 
cases which have come within our knowledge, 
in compelling persons who have once fur- 
nished what they had supposed was satisfac- 
tory evidence of their claims, to make prac- 
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tically new application. The evidence given 
years ago cannot always be reproduced 
where the claim is genuine. In one case the 
pension of an aged soldier’s widow, her sole 
dependence, has been stopped because her 
marriage does not appear in the town rec- 
ords, though the minister who performed 
the ceremony is still living and has furnished 
his affidavit of the fact. It seems to us that 
the burden of proof in doubtful cases now 
on the rolls rests with the Government 
rather than with the pensioners. 





The list of railroad accidents with terrible 
loss of life swells appallingly each week. 
At Battle Creek, Mich., last Saturday morn- 
ing a special excursion train, with passen- 
gers returning from Chicago to New York 
and Boston, collided with the Pacific ex- 
press on the Grand Trunk Railroad; twenty- 
six persons were killed and as many more 
wounded, with the accompanying horrors 
of burning cars. The same day a dozen or 
more persons were seriously injured and 
one man killed on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad at Clarksburg, West Virginia, by a 
rear end collision between two sections of a 
circus train. Friday night a limited express 
on the Illinois Central collided with a coal 
train and eight persons were injured. A 
fruit train and a coal train on the Reading 
Railroad in New Jersey met, and the result 
was three killed and four severely injured. 
A passenger train and freight train on the 
Georgia Cenfral near Savannah collided and 
five persons were hurt. All these accidents 
occurred within twenty-four hours. In the 
first two, at least, the collisions seem to have 
resulted from plain disobedience of orders. 
Unless railroad employés can be held to 
some responsibility for the lives of those in 
their care, unless punishment is inflicted by 
law when men disobey instructions with 
such awful consequences as these, people 
will refuse to trust themselves to railroads 
unless compelled by necessity. 





The parliamentary leaders in Great Brit- 
ain have begun making public speeches 
again. Lord Salisbury, the ex-premier, ad- 
dressed a large meeting, Oct. 17, at Pres- 
ton, insisting that the aim of the Unionists 
is to get the voice of the people upon home 
rule, and that home rule may be deemed 
abandoned unless it is considered again in 
the next Parliament. This utterance was 
called out by the fact that although Mr. 
Gladstone asserted at Edinburgh that he 
meant to reintroduce the home rule bill 
at the next session it has been declared 
publicly, by Mr. Asquith, the home secre- 
tary, that the next session is to be a British 
session, the home rule question being kept 
alive but not being forced through to a set- 
tlement. The Gladstonians are between two 
fires from their own friends just now. The 
Irishmen insist that home rule be not 
side-tracked even temporarily. The English 
Liberals say that it is now time for Eng- 
lish matters to receive renewed attention. 
Mr. Asquith apparently has contradicted 
Mr. Gladstone flatly, although courteously. 
Parliament will meet again next week and 
the course of the government will be 
watched with an unusual degree of interest. 





The Emperor William of Germany un- 
veiled a statue of the Emperor William I. 
at Bremen on Oct. 18. He made an address 
which naturally and properly was eulogistic 
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of his grandfather. The occasion also wag 
the birthday of the late Emperor Frederick 
and the anniversary of the Battle of Leipsic, 
so that the emperor did not lack patriotic 
suggestions. He dwelt specially upon the 
first emperor’s great work in uniting Ger. 
many, declaring, ‘‘ He found for this work 
great men, who were honored in carrying 
into effect his thoughts.” But German 
union was not the work of the emperor pri- 
marily, and the friends of Prince Bismarck 
must think that the latter’s services hardly 
received due recognition. It is evident that 
the differences between the emperor and 
the prince are not likely to be composed 
sufficiently to restore good feeling, Per- 
haps if Prince Bismarck had responded 
differently to the recent advances made by 
the emperor, they might have been recon- 
ciled. But the old diplomat hardly can be 
blamed for distrusting his excitable sover- 
eign antl fearing to expose himself afresh to 
unpleasant treatment. 





The bill introduced in the Austrian 
Reichsrath providing for an enlargement of 
the suffrage has met with so much opposi- 
tion that it has had to be abandoned. Con- 
servative hostility was anticipated but the 
support expected from other sources has 
not materialized. Count Taafe, the presi- 
dent of the ministry, has evaded formal 
defeat, however, by decidiug to dissolve the 
Reichstag on another issue, a bill declaring 
a state of siege in Prague and elsewhere, 
which also has failed to pass. The suffrage 
bill probably was proposed in order to quiet 
the Socialists and to prevent a demand for 
something more radical. But it has been 
received with indignation by those whom it 
was meant to placate, and in part because 
it was proposed without consultation with 
the leaders of the different parties. Un- 
doubtedly, however, it will pave the way 
for some enlargement of the franchise be- 
fore long. Steps once taken in that direc- 
tion by imperial ministries cannot be re- 
traced. Their results may be limited or 
delayed but sooner or later come to pass, 
and in this instance there is no good reason 
why they should not. 


Mr. Van Alen receives his reward, the Senate 
confirming by a vote of thirty-nine to twenty- 
two his appointment as minister to Italy. 
—tThe English coal miners’ strike still con- 
tinues, although many miners have resumed 
work. Probably the strike will fail, and 
soon.— An English fleet has been exchang- 
ing courtesies with the Italians at Taranto, 
and, although no special display has 0¢- 
curred, it is believed to have some political 
significance.——The British have been fight- 
ing with the Matabeles in South Africa and 
the earliest reports were that the former 
had been completely victorious in several 
engagements. Later dispatches reverse these 
statements, but there can be but one final 
result, the success of the British.-——France 
and Spain have reached a mutual under- 
standing about the situation at Morocco. 
France assents to Spain’s proposed expedi- 
tion to Melilla against the Moors and Spain 
will allow France free action on the Algerian 
frontier of Morocco, Marshal Macmabon, 
ex-President of France, died on Oct. 17 and 
was buried on Oct. 22 at Montcresson after 
elaborate public ceremonies followed by 4 
private funeral.—HM. Gounod, the famous 
composer, also died on Oct. 18 at his home 
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near Paris. —A new cabinet crisis threatens 
inGermany. If it comes toa head it prob- 


ably will throw Chancellor Caprivi out of 


power. 


IN BRIEF. 
Notice a new feature in the Home Depart- 
ment this week. 








The large attendance every week at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting shows the appreci- 
ation of the successful efforts of the committee 
to provide able speakers on a variety of in- 


teresting topics. 





The president of the State Liquor Dealers’ 
Association has been named by Tammany as 
a member of the convention to revise the con- 
stitution of New York State. He owns four 
dives. How congenial a collaborator he will 
make for F. R. Coudert, Joseph Choate, J. C. 


Carter! 





A preacher from a foreign land last Sunday 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, preached fervently 
of life, while the closed windows that warm 
day showed why there was no life in the con- 
gregation. It takes a sexton as well as a 
preacher to give life to an audience. 





Dr. McKenzie in a recent address used ef- 
fectively the two maxims of Mary Lyon. They 
are so simple and so comprehensive that they 
may well be repeated. ‘If there is a work to 
be done, and nobody else takes it up, it is my 
work.” “ The only thing in the universe that 
Iam afraid of is that I shall not do my whole 
duty.” 





A safe in a house near Boston was blown 
open one night last week by burglars, and 
none of the family were awakened by the ex- 
plosion. There was no money in the safe. It 
is one of the compensations of these hard 
times that the sleep of many people is undis- 
turbed by anxieties about taking care of their 
money. 





As was to be expected, the World’s Fair 
daring these last Sundays of the closing month 
is in full blast and largely attended: The 
directors will finish their work with a re- 
newed proof of what they abundantly demon- 
strated in the early summer—their lack of any 
sense of moral responsibility on this matter of 
Sunday opening. 





Our attention is called to a statement in the 
last Congregationalist that when Mr. Joseph 
Cook said at Worcester, “ I represent nobody,” 
there was prolonged applause. Our corre- 
Spondent says there was no applause at that 
point. Turning to our stenographer’s report 
We find the sentence as follows: “ It is true, I 
represent nobody, as the eloquent gentleman 
from Brooklyn has said, and that is a felicity.” 
(Laughter.) 





“His righteousness is unto children’s chil- 
dren tosuch as keep His covenant.” Rey. Dr. 
George Dana Boardman of Philadelphia ex- 
perienced a new illustration of the truth of that 
Promise last week when he preached, at North 
Lawrence, Me., the centennial anniversary ser- 
mon of the founding of the church of which his 
standfather was a pastor ninety years ago, 
and where still stands the house in which his 
father, a distinguished missionary, was born. 





: All the Jews of Jerusalem are to be united 
Mone congregation. Hitherto they have been 
divided into three sections, a Spanish, a Ger- 
rary and a company of poor Jews supported 
Yeontributions from abroad. All the Jews 
oe Rothschild’s colonies speak Hebrew 
nly. Though these Jews are only a handful 
their race, as compared with the “ twelve 
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tribes which are of the dispersion,’’ their 
movements are always of peculiar interest. 





The tension of the Worcester meeting of 
the board was greatly relieved every now and 
then by interlocutory remarks from Dr. Storrs 
which put everybody in good humor. For ex- 
ample, after Dr. Behrends had made his noble 
speech on the question at issue, Dr. Storrs 
calmly said that he hoped that the words of 
Drs. Behrends and Meredith and the sermen 
by Dr. A. J. Lyman on a previous evening 
would modify the impression that the Brook- 
lyn pulpit is a weak one! 





A strong protest should be entered against 
using the Lord’s Prayer for stage effect. It 
falls little short of blasphemy. When at the 
meeting of the American Board two weeks 
ago Mr. Joseph Cvuok attempted to introduce it 
into his speech, calling on the congregation to 
join him in repeating it, a painful thrill went 
through the audience. A few, desiring to be 
reverent, repeated the words, but the most, 
shrinking from irreverence, remained silent. 
It is fortunate that such attempts are rare. 





The Suffolk South Conference unanimously 
approved the action of the last State Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts looking to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a ministerial bureau. 
It is in order for other conferences which 
would have the churches take the responsibil- 
ity of bringing unemployed pastors into vacant 
pulpits to follow this example. We regret 
that one or two other conferences in the State 
have not seen fit to indorse this undertaking, 
which has the approval of the General Asso- 
ciation. 





A celebrated author has given a bit of per- 
sonal experience which we heartily commend 
to our contributors. Many a would-be writer 
for the press who really has something to say 
fails to get into print at all because he asks to 
get in so extensively. Our author says: 

When Iam making a point, I try to do it in 
the smallest possible space. I do not think a 
reader should be expected to plod through 
pages of print to find out what I mean. The 
great difficulty I have is in compressing my 
matter. 


The death of Dr. Philip Schaff reminds us 
how great a debt the churches of this country 
owe to foreign lands for many of their ablest 
pastors and Christian scholars. Switzerland 
gave us Dr. Schaff, Holland sent Dr. Behrends, 
Dr. John Hall and Dr. Meredith came from 
Ireland and Dr. William M. Taylor from 
England. Nor does this exhaust the list even 
in New York and Brooklyn. When the perils 
of immigration are discussed, it is well to 
remember how much salt has come over the 
seas to help preserve the masses which have 
been landed on our shores. 





The daughter of a Baptist clergyman in 
Connecticut has won a verdict of $5,000 in a 
suit against the proprietor of the filthiest sheet 
published in the metropolis. He denied mali- 
cious intent in publishing details of a scandal 
not one detail of which had any foundation in 
fact, said he wrote and published the libel 
relying upon the truth of a story published in 
the New York Herald, and asked that the fact 
that the libel had been retracted be noted in 
mitigation. But the jury held to substan- 
tial justice and did its duty. 





Why this ado about Williams College con- 
ferring a degree upon Professor Briggs? 
Princeton made the man who presided over 
the court that tried and convicted him a LL. D., 
as did Lafayette the man who prosecuted him. 
The most scholarly conservative Presbyte- 
rian student of Hebrew in this country, Prof. 
William Heury Green, openly, in the denomi- 
national quarterly, acknowledges Professor 
Briggs’s purity of motive though dissenting 
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from his methods. Certain Western Presbyte- 
rian editors ought to be equally courteous. 





The Presbyterian physicians are diagnosing 
the condition of the Congregational patient 
and prescribing for it. The New York Observer 
is kind enough to vouch for the orthodoxy of 
a great multitude of Congregationalists. A 
man by the name of Lowell once wrote about 
a Certain Condescension in Foreigners, did he 
not? The Jnterior feels that we are taking 
on @ larger responsibility in the government 
of the universe than we can manage. All we 
have to do, it thinks, is “to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the Holy Spirit and then go 
ahead and preach the gospel to every creature 
as Christ commanded.” Precisely so as to the 
question of sovereignty, but hardly fair in the 
estimate of our self-consciousness. 





Harper’s Weekly sees life through secular 
eyes, but in its comments on the negro prob- 
lemin the South in the light of the lynchings 
and torturings which threaten to produce a 
condition approaching anarchy in some sec- 
tions there, it furnishes as strong an argu- 
ment as we have seen for supporting the work 
of the American Missionary Association. It 
says: 

For devoted people who think they have a 
call to missionary labor there would seem to 
be a great opportunity in the far South. If 
they can avail at all to Christianize and civ- 
ilize savages, the lowest classes both of blacks 
and whites in parts of the Southern States in- 
vite their efforts. Where black criminals and 
white avengers rival Apache Indians in their 
atrocities, no American missionary need go 
beyond the sea in search of a field. 





“We Americans,” said Lowell, ‘are very 
fond of this glue of compromise. Like so 
many quack cements, it is advertised to make 
the mended parts of the vessel stronger than 
those which have never been broken, but, 
like them, it will not stand hot water.” 
President Cleveland, thank Providence, is 
not a quack. The people are now offering 
up the prayer that Lyman Beecher prayed 
before a Whig mass meeting in 1840: 

O Lord, grant that we may not hav~ con- 
tempt for our rulers, and grant, O Lord, that 
they may not act so that we cannot help hav- 
ing it. 

Senator Palmer of Chicago described exactly 
the intrinsic quality of the actions of the 
minority in the Senate when he said: 

I insist that, excepting the methods em- 
ployed and the instruments used, there is no 
difference between their course and armed 
resistance to the law. 





A short time ago a negro was arrested in New 
Haven, Ct., as an impostor who had visited 
several of the churches as a converted Zulu, 
sung songs in the costume of his tribe, and 
taken collections. A gentleman who wit- 
nessed his performance in one church recog- 
nized him as one whom he had seen in a 
Western city impersonating Tippoo Tib, and 
handed him over to the police. Dr. Buckley 
of the Christian Advocate estimates that there 
are no less than 300 impostors traveling about 
the country and imposing on the credulity of 
ministers and churches as reformed drunkards, 
spurious evangelists, representatives of chari- 
table societies, needy churches, etc. Only a 
few days ago a Boston pastor aided one of 
these peripatetic frauds into a permanent 
home in prison. But it is astonishing how 
many pastors are hoodwinked into aiding 
them in ways that harm the community and 
the Christian religion. Another trick of per- 
sons of this ilk is to represent themselves as 
residents of some town at a distance and, by 
using the name of the pastor there, endeavor 
to borrow money to return. We are often 
asked to expose specific cases of fraud, and 
we do not object to doing our duty in the mat- 
ter, but we sometimes wish persons imposed 
on were a little less guileless and gullible. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 


‘After a week of boisterous weather a 
calmer mood pervades the political elements 
this evening, because today, for the first 
time since the extra session began, there are 
actually hopeful signs of reaching a vote of 
some sort in the Senate. 

The week has been marked by more vio- 
lent and vituperative talk in the Senate 
than has been heard there for many a year 
past. The exchange of personalities and the 
partisan colloquies have been exceedingly 
bitter. The lie has been passed and threats 
of assassination have been uttered. Demo- 
crat has been arrayed against Democrat, Re- 
publican against Republican, Southerner 
against Southerner and Northerner against 
Northerner; the strongest Hill champions 
of last year have been estranged from him, 
and, strangest of all, the strongest champion 
of the President’s cause in the Senate has 
been Mr. Hill himself. Perhaps never be- 
fore, certainly not since the war, has there 
been such a general breaking up of party 
lines in Congress. Some of the incidents of 
the controversy were so grotesque and un- 
precedented, politically, as to make one 
doubt the credibility of his eyes and ears. 

All this hubbub has been aroused by the 
insistent efforts of the silver repealers, to- 
gether with a strong pressure from the 
White House, applied in the Senate by 
Messrs. Hill, Dolph, Voorhees, Hoar and 
others, in behalf of the application of a 
cloture. It was observed last week that 
since the failure of the continuous session 
and pending the adoption of a cléture rule 
the only remaining expedient for breaking 
the deadlock would be a compromise move- 
ment, and this movement has been made 
today, apparently with success. All the 
week the friends of compromise have been 
working like beavers. The compromise 
party consists of various heterogeneous ele- 
ments. It includes several Democratic sen- 
ators who are very much afraid that further 
insistence upon unconditional repeal will 
wreck their party; several Republican 
senators who fear that if unconditional 
repeal is pursued further it will lead to a 
cloture, and that if cléture is adopted they 
cannot defeat the new tariff bill and the 
elections law repeal as they desire to do; 
several senators of both parties who, though 
classed with the silver repealers, are at heart 
half way friendly to silver, and several 
others who are sick and tired of the whole 
affair and want to get rid of it in some way 
as soon as possible. Those who are opposed 
to the abstract idea of compromise, and to 
the concrete proposition of compromise now 
pending, are the extremists on both sides. 

The advocates of compromise have been 
laboring diligently with the President and 
with their colleagues and at last it was an- 
nounced today that the President had re- 
ceded a very little, and that he had con- 
sented to a postponement of one year in the 
date of the taking effect of repeal. This 
was enough of a concession to work with, 
and in a short time about half of the sena- 
tors—mostly Democrats—had agreed to sup- 
port a compromise which simply extends 
the provisions of the present silver pur- 
-chase law until Oct. 1, 1894, and no longer, 
and provides for the coinage of the seignior- 
‘age now in the Treasury and also for the re- 
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tirement of all paper currency except silver 
certificates below $10. It is understood that 
there is no reference in the new bill to the 
bond question or to the State bank question. 

It is believed that before Monday a ma- 
jority of the Senate will be pledged to this 
compromise, and seme think that it will be 
introduced and passed at once. But if the 
new bill proves distasteful to the extremists 
they can fight it just as long and as success- 
fully as the anti-repealers have thus far 
fought unconditional repeal, for the condi- 
tions of legislation in the Senate have not 
been changed in the slightest degree. There 
is as yet no cloture, andmo bill can be passed 
so long as any senator holds the floor to 
talk against it. It remains to be seen what 
reception the new bill will find. As ‘pre- 
dicted, the proposed compromise is much 
more favorable to the repealers than to the 
anti-repealers. It simply gives the purchase 
of silver one more short year to run, and 
permits the purchase of about $35,000,000 
additional, andnomore. The silver already 
in the Treasury belongs to the Government, 
and it is argued that the people might bet- 
ter have the use’ of it than to keep it 
locked up in the Treasury vaults. 

It is said that the Democratic side of the 
Senate chamber has been so thoroughly can- 
vassed by the compromise managers that no 
caucus will be held. There are two or three 
Democrats on the silver side and also two 
or three extreme Democratic repealers who 
are at present expected to vote against the 
compromise bill. In that event it is be- 
lieved by the managers that they can secure 
the necessary majority from the more con- 
servative members’ of the Republican side 
of the chamber. The Republican repealers, 
however, are displeased at the absence of a 
mandatory bond issue provision, while the 
Republican silver men of course object to 
the shortness of the time during which the 
Sherman law is to continue in force, and 
they will probably oppose the bill almost to 
aman. The Populist senators are also op- 
posed to the measure in toto. 

It is quite probable that some reformatory 
change in the rules will grow out of this 
silver fight, notwithstanding the compro- 
mise, but it is not generally expected that 
such a change will be accomplished pending 
the settlement of the silver question—cer- 
tainly not by the method of cutting off de- 
bate arbitrarily and by a refusal of the vice- 
president to recognize senators for dilatory 
motions. The reform sentiment is making 
great strides, but it must be allowed to pro- 
ceed gradually and without violence. 

The House proceedings have been entirely 
uninteresting since Monday. On that day 
the McCreary Chinese bill was passed, with 
only one dissenting voice—a result that 
would have been truly astonishing were it 
not for the fact that previous to its passage 
it was modified by amendment so as to 
amount to very little. The practical out- 
come will probably be that the Chinese ex- 
clusion matter will be left to slumber for 
another year or so for lack of funds to be 
applied in the deportation line. 

Oct. 21. c. 8. E. 

P.S. Oct, 23. The advocates of the sil- 
ver compromise have not been able to 
secure a majority of pledges in the Senate 
and the week opens with renewed deter- 
mination in behalf of unconditional repeal 
and cloture. C. 8. E. 
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FROM CHICAGO. 

There has been a good ‘deal said about 
continuing the fair another year. Of this 
there is not much probability. Doubtless g 
respectable show could be made out of ex. 
hibits which might be retained here, but 
the fullness and variety of the present ex. 
position could not be preserved. Nor jg 
there much probability that the park com. 
missioners would extend the time beyond 
May 1 for the removal of the State build. 
ings, or beyond a year from that date for 
the removal of the other buildings. But 
this does not mean that there will not bea 
great deal to see after the close of the fair, 
Oct. 31, or that such exhibits as that of 
chrysanthemums, Nov. 4-15, will not be 
among the finest in the world. Perhaps the 
Art Building will remain open as long as 
the weather will permit, perhaps it will be 
possible permanently to retain this most 
exquisite of all the World’s Fair structures 
together with some of the State buildings, 
This cannot yet be decided, but that those 
who desire to enter the grounds of the fair 
after its official close will be prevented from 
doing so no one believes. 

The congresses in session this week have 
not been inferior in interest to any yet held, 
Of these congresses space cannot be taken 
to give an extended report. It may be 
enough to say that the gatherings of the 
W. C. T. U. have continued through the 
entire week and that Washington Hall has 
been crowded with not less than 3,000 peo- 
ple, representing every part of the civilized 
world. The first two days were given up 
to the World’s W. C. T. U., the other days 
to the national society. In all these meet- 
ings Lady Henry Somerset has been a promi- 
nent figure and has added much by her skill 
in presiding and by her addresses to their 
profit and success. The absence of Miss 
Willard has been universally deplored, but 
messages from her through Lady Somerset 
have partially atoned for it. Her report of 
the work of the past year and her forecast 
of the work yet to be done, presented 
through her noble friend, hardly indicate 
that the author of such vigorous papers is 
seeking health in a foreign land. The aim 
of this magnificent organization is tersely 
expressed in a motto which is one of Miss 
Willard’s felicitous statements: ‘“‘We wage 
peaceful war for God and home and every 
land.” In this war these Christian women 
have the sympathy of every one who cares 
for God or his fellowman. Some idea of 
the extent of this war and of the victories 
already gained is given in the names of the 
committees appointed for the world-wide 
campaigns now carried on. These are 
evangelistic, Bible reading, Sunday schools, 
purity, work among sailors, juvenile work, 
young women’s work, peace and arbitration, 
educational, savings banks, press, parlor 
meetings, fairs and expositions, legal, fran- 
chise, anti-opium, archives. That these 
women are in earnest admits of no doubt; 
that they will win the victory for which they 
are so wisely laboring and praying is a 
sure as the promises of God. 

One of the features of the meetings Was 
the address of Miss Susan B. Anthony, ip 
which she said that it is useless for women 
to think of realizing their aims for the bet- 
terment of society unless they have the right 
of suffrage. Another was the thorough it- 
dorsement of Mrs, Matilda B. Carse, th 
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whose energy and business ability the Wom- 
an’s Temple, one of the most conspicuous 
among Chicago’s great buildings, has been 
completed at a cost of over a million and a 
quarter dollars. For this temple the W. C. 
T. U. is not responsible, but it is hoped that 
the entire structure, free of debt and with a 
princely income from its rentals, may be 
turned over to the union within two or three 
years, That Mrs. Carse deserves nothing 
but praise for the work she has done, and 
that ere long all opposition to her methods 
of accomplishing it will cease, few that 
know her will deny. Among those who 
have addressed the meetings are the Arch- 
bishop of Xante, Archbishop Ireland, Bishop 
McGolwick, Dr. John Hall, Anthony Com- 
stock, Dr. Josiah Strong, Miss Jeanne So- 
rabji from India and Mrs. Chika Sukurai, 
who spoke tenderly of Miss Mary A. West 
who died in Japan while on a mission of love 
to the women of that country. 

Another congress has considered’ a sub- 
ject which concerns the whole world—that 
of agriculture. Many strong papers have 
been presented and many addresses of great 
power made. Secretary Morton spoke 
against farmers’ granges, on the ground 
that they are political organizations pro- 
ductive of more harm than good. His 
charges were ably answered and by those 
who did not hesitate to say that the country 
will yet owe its political salvation to the 
farmers, who ought to become the most in- 
telligent and patriotic class of peopie in the 
United States. Emphasis was laid on the 
fact that farming is a profession as honora- 
bleas any, and that to be successful in it 
one must know how to get the largest crops 
with the least outlay of money, and how to 
sell in the best markets. Intimately con- 
nected with the main congress were sec- 
tional congresses, in which the necessity of 
good roads throughout the country, the way 
to obtain them, and the loss entailed on the 
farmer through their absence, were made 
apparent, in which the importance of meas- 
ures to preserve our forests was discussed, 
and in which ornithology and the interests 
of fish and oyster culture were not over- 
looked. Connecticut, Texas, the Dakotas, 
the Pacific slope and the interior were all 
ably represented and the needs of these va- 
tious sections clearly pointed out. The 
Count and Countess di Brazza spoke for 
Italy, Mr. H. H. Kiretchjian, whose elo- 
quence is contagious, for Armenia, where, as 
he said, the methods of father Adam are 
still followed. Others spoke for France, 
tussia, Great Britain and Germany. 

One can hardly call the meeting of the 
American bankers a congress. Yet its dis- 
cussions Wednesday and Thursday, as they 
have been reported, have awakened univer- 
sal interest. The sessions of these money 
magnates have also been held in the Art 
Palace. Those who have spoken and those 
who have listened represent the highest 
financial wisdom of the times. Comptroller 
Eckels has given his testimony in favor of 
honest money and a stable standard of val- 
ues. There have been none to advocate fiat 
money, or free silver or anything that looks 
like dishonest banking. There have been 
differences of opinion, as the paper of 
Horace White on an elastic currency indi- 
tated, as to what is to be done to secure an 

utely secure basis fora system of banks 
Which will be as strong as our national 
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banks have been, but no one has suggested 
any system which could even remotely be 
twisted into help for the Populist and his 
demand for free silver and free banking. Res- 
olutions requesting the immediate repeal of 
the Sherman bill were unanimously passed. 

Thursday evening the bankers were en- 
tertained informally, but grandly, at the 
Union League Club. They depart with the 
feeling that no city in the union is more 
anxious to maintain its credit for honesty 
than Chicago, and that few cities in the 
world have a brighter future. 

Oct. 21. FRANKLIN. 


FROM LONDON. 


It is not easy to trace the present coal 
war to its origin and to apportion the blame, 
but I think I am right in saying that the 
dispute is really a sequel to the last great 
colliery strike. The coal owners in the 
affected districts then found, when work 
was resumed, that they had lost much trade, 
so reduced prices in order to bring it back. 
This led to extensive underselling, until 
prices were brought down to a very low 
level. Taking advantage of the cheap mar- 
ket, the railway, iron, gas, etc., companies 
gave large orders for coal, but the coal own- 
ers soon found that they could not, to their 
own satisfaction, execute the contracts 
which they had accepted without reducing 
the cost of production. Then came the 
proposal of the Coal Owners’ Federation to 
reduce miners’ wages by twenty-five per 
cent. of the advances made since 1888, i. e., 
eighteen per cent. off the actual earnings. 
Rather than accept less than what they re- 
gard as a living wage, some 300,000 colliers 
ceased work and their numbers were soon 
further swollen by about 50,000 who, no 
reduction having been proposed in their 
case, struck jn sympathy with their fellows, 
The case for the miners obviously turns on 
the amount of the earnings, from which it 
is proposed to deduct 3s. 6d. in the pound. 
It is not easy to strike an average, because 
the work is irregular and wages vary in 
different districts, but there is little doubt 
that, taking all the districts now on strike 
together, and all the year round, the miner’s 
average weekly wage is £1 per week or, per- 
haps, a trifle more. Some men may earn as 
much as five, six or even seven shillings a 
day, but then, in the course of the year, 
there are long stretches of enforced idleness, 
while few collieries are worked more than 
four days a week; indeed, four days out of 
seven are about as many as any man can 
healthily spend in a coal mine. The miners 
contend that their present wages are the 
minimum on which they can support them- 
selves and families, and after nearly three 
months’ semi-starvation they unanimously 
refuse to return to work except at the old 
rate of wages. That a large measure of 
public sympathy is with the men in their 
struggle is shown by the thousands of 
pounds readily subscribed, chiefly through 
the medium of the newspapers, for them- 
selves and their families as soon as the 
strike pay of the Miners’ Federation, which 
began at nine shillings a week and dwindled 
until the resources were exhausted, ceased. 

But for the Featherstone riot—an unfortu- 
nate incident for which the men were largely 
to blame, though a royal commission is sit- 
ting to ascertain the exact facts—the men 
have behaved with wonderful orderliness 
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and self-restraint. It is now seen that it was 
an error of policy for those who were re- 
ceiving the standard wage to leave their 
work, and they are now returning wherever 
the old wages can be secured. These men 
are taxing themselves to the extent of a 
shilling a day to enable those still on strike 
to hold out, and thus the miners’ whole 
position is greatly strengthened, for it will 
be a severe trial to the masters to see their 
pits idle whilst competitors are reaping a 
golden harvest. Coal has nearly doubled in 
price and is now being retailed at 35s., 36s, 
and 38s. per ton, poor people who buy their 
fuel in smaller quantities paying, of course, 
at a much higher rate. We have probably 
now reached the high watermark and may 
look for a gradual return to normal condi- 
tions. 

Another controversy of a very different 
kind is exciting more and more interest in 
religious circles. It is the question of the 
position and authority of the Bible. The 
discussion took a novel turn the other day 
when a Mr. Urquhart (Baptist minister) 
challenged Dr. John Clifford of Westbourne 
Park to a debate on the Absolute Inerrancy 
of the Bible, Mr. Urquhart taking the affirma- 
tive position. Great interest was taken in 
the event, though the result of the public 
discussion of the question, as may readily be 
imagined, was anything but satisfactory. 
The meeting was sharply divided into two 
camps, much heat was generated and the 
demonstrations were such as are met with 
at anexcited political meeting. At the time 
Dr. Clifford and his supporters appeared to 
be in aminority, but Mr. Urquhart has been 
hopelessly defeated in the religious news- 
papers which are carrying on the discus- 
sion. For instance, Mr. Urquhart made an 
appeal to the results of Oriental archeology 
in support of his views, but Professor A. H. 
Sayce, the greatest living authority on that 
subject, says that, as far as he knows any- 
thing about these results, ‘‘ they emphati- 
cally contradict the doctrine of the absolute 
inerrancy of Scripture.’”’ This shows the 
danger of making claims for the Bible which 
cannot be substantiated. Dr. R. F. Horton’s 
books on Inspiration and Revelation have 
done much to excite popular interest in 
these great questions. There is certainly a 
danger that ‘*‘ the people’’ may not properly 
distinguish between the essential and the 
unessential and may too readily give up old 
positions before they have really been proved 
untenable. Dr. Joseph Parker of the City 
Temple is coming to the rescue with a series 
of lectures on the Bible to the students of New 
(Congregational) College, Hampstead, whose 
tenor may be gathered from the title under 
which he subsequently proposes to publish 
them, namely, The Old Sword: None Like It, 

Quite a small storm has been raging over 
a “character sketch’’ of Dr. Horton from 
the pen of one who acted for a time as his 
ministerial assistant. In the course of the 
article, which appeared in the Young Man, ' 
Mr. D. Basil Martin said: ‘* There is a lack 
of thoroughness in Mr. Horton’s writing. 
Older men sorrowfully note that he does not 
mature’; and, again, ‘‘ Many persons of 
robust intellect and fine character are grad- 
ually wearied by Mr. Horton, and at last 
leave him altogether.”” Many eulogistic 
things appeared in the article which perhaps 
more than counterbalanced the foregoing, 
but people are apt to fix on such sentences 
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as those quoted, tear them from their con- 
text and ignore the rest. Dr. John Hunter 
of Glasgow vigorously protested against the 
writing and publication of such articles, and 
the editors of the magazine defended them- 
selves with equal vigor. Meantime, Dr. 
Horton says nothing and quietly pursues his 
work at Hampstead. The other Sunday his 
church was crowded with working men and 
women to whom he discoursed on The King- 
dom of God. This was one of a series of 
lectures to artisans, delivered on the first 
Sunday evening in every month, when the 
regular worshipers give up their seats to 
workmen and-their wives. At the close of 
the service Mr. Horton showed his practical 
bent by taking up a collection for the bene- 
fit of the miners’ starving wives and chil- 
dren. 

Arrangements are being made to celebrate 
the completion of the twenty-fifth year of 
Dr. Parker’s ministry in the City Temple. 
He has just returned from his summer va- 
cation and is altogether a miracle of vigor. 
In his sixty-third year he shows absolutely 
no signs of physicaleor mental deterioration. 
He declared at the reopening of the City 
Temple, which has been renovated and en- 
riched with several more stained glass win- 
dows, that he felt not more than twenty-five 
yeass of age; ‘‘death might come, he'd find 
him ready’’—a young man. When a man 
talks about his youthfulness it is usually a 
sure sign of advancing years, but Dr. Parker 
takes such wonderful care of himself that 
he probably feels as young as he says he 
does. In his later years Dr. Parker is turn- 
ing missioner; he has just concluded a three 
days’ mission at Birmingham and is to con- 
duct another at Southport. On Oct. 3 he 
preached the annual sermon for the Baptist 
Missionary Society. 

Dr. Amory H. Bradford’s farewell to 
Westminster Church was affecting. The 
congregation is absolutely unanimous in the 
desire for Dr. Bradford to return and under- 
take the pastorate for a permanency, but in 
a speech of much pathos the doctor said 
‘*his heart was over the sea’’ with his “ first 
and only love.’’ He gave them absolutely 
no encouragement in their wish, though the 
authorities of the church have not yet de- 
spaired of inducing Dr. Bradford to return 
and settle at Westminster. Dr. Bradford’s 
sister during the visit interested herself in 
the East End of London, and spent consider- 
able time at the Women’s Settlement, con- 
nected with the Congregational Union, in 
Canning Town. 

By the new school attendance act, which 
comes into operation at the beginning of 
the year, it is estimated that at least halfa 
million of children in England and Wales 
will be kept at school a full year longer 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
The object of the act is, by raising the mini- 
mum age of total or partial exemption from 
school attendance to eleven, to lessen the 
discrepancy between the conditions of em- 
ployment under the factory acts and those 
under the elementary educationacts. Undér 
the former a child over eleven may be em- 
ployed in a factory or workshop at half 
time, but under the latter a child may a 
year sooner obtain total or partial exemp- 
tion from school attendance if he or she has 
reached a certain standard of efficiency; so 
that there is a possible margin of one year, 
when children need not attend school but 
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are not allowed to work. Under the new 
act all children under eleven years of age 
must attend school, and their employment, 
whether in factories, mines, in streets or 
public houses, is absolutely prohibited. 
From eleven to thirteen children may be 
exempt wholly or partially from school at- 
tendance on passing the standard of educa- 
tion fixed by the by-laws of the district. 
From thirteen to fourteen a child will be al- 
lowed full or half time exemption if he has 
passed a certain standard or has obtained a 
certificate of due attendance. ALBION. 


rr 


OURKENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Harper’s Weekly dates the beginning of the 
evident deterioration of the Senate at General 
Grant’s time. Now, it says, ‘it has been dem- 
onstrated that the Senate is the weakest and 
most dangerous feature of the federal system. 
. . . Unless there is a revolution in the charac- 
ter of the body it must be fatal. ... While 
the country has been growing in intelligence 
the Senate has been becoming radical, com- 
munistic, dangerous. .. . So long as machine 
politics triumph, so long as the President’s 
form of appointment is claimed by senators 
as their right, so long as rich men buy seats 
of legislatures and small politicians acquire 
positions by.acts of manipulation, we shall 
often see a helpless Senate, at war with the 
President and hostile to the real welfare of 
the whole country.” 

Mrs. Annie Besant, in the Outlook, tells What 
Theosophy Is, but we doubt whether any one 
will be the wiser thereby. ‘‘It is freshly pro- 
mulgated in order to reinvigorate the atten- 
uated belief in the spiritual life that Chris- 
tendom has preserved and make that belief 
once more a living force that may triumph over 
materialistic luxury and materialistic science. 
... The esoteric philosophy—to give it its com- 
monest name—postulates an eternal presence 
of being, limitless, incognizable, from which 
arises manifestation, the breathing forth of 
a universe, thought taking fourm; in it the 
root of spirit and of matter, the dual aspeet of 
the one eternal substance, a duality insep- 
arable from manifested existence.”’ 

The Pilot reprints an interview with Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, in which he says that not only 
was the fact that he was asked to make the 
opening prayer at the Parliament of Religions 
“a high compliment but it was a circumstance 
of the deepest significance, since it was a 
virtual acknowledgment that the Catholic 
Church is the rightful and supreme exponent 
and teacher of Christian truth. ... The gen- 
eral tendency is toward Catholicism, slowly 
but steadily and unmistakably. The Low 
Church of today would have been regarded as 
High Church not many years ago, and the 
present High Church is as nearly Roman 
Catholic as imitation can make it.”’ 

ABROAD. 

Arnold White, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review on The Unemployed and the Outlook 
for the Winter in London, says: ‘‘ What soci- 
ety can do... is to emigrate the four per 
cent. of the fit among them; stop the immi- 
gration of ‘chronic incurable paupers’ from 
abroad ; take the children ontofthe... ‘ guilt 
gardens’; give relief work to adults; restrict 
charities exclusively to the sick, aged and 
very young; encourage the growth of trade 
unionism; discourage improvident marriage, 
and intreat the church to enjoin common 
sense as regards this subject upon her priests 
and deacons; and, finally, remember that the 
work done by present charities could be done 
for one-third less cost by adopting a simple 
system of co-operation between agencies of 
character and standing existing within each 
borough, and arranging for all gifts to that 
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area being passed through one channel, and 
distributed among the agencies on a pregop. 
certed system made to avoid overlapping,” 

Theodore Watts, in the October Nineteens, 
Century, discussing certain aspects of Tenny. 
son, says his special glory as a poetical thinker 
is that he “‘ spiritualized evolution and brought 
it into poetry,” and as a direct result of Tep. 
pyson’s teachings he cites Professor Drum. 
mond’s lectures on Evolution. He adds: 
‘‘ Whether the failure of all teleological poetry 
to become adequate to the cosmogony of its 
time has hitherto been owing to the very na. 
ture of the poetic function is a question which 
can be only asked, not answered. The Spe- 
cial glory of the poet is that to him abstrac. 
tions become concretions, tangible and bean. 
tiful, while concretions themselves become to 
him more concrete than they are to others,” 

The death of Professor Jewett of Oxford has 
called out appreciative and tender notices, 
not only from his old pupils but from English 
editors of all sects and political beliefs. The 
British Weekly says, ‘‘ The power which he had 
in perfection was that of despising things to 
be despised,” and it calls attention to the fact 
that, when vice-chancellor of the university, 
he appointed Robert F. Horton, a Dissenter, 
as examiner in divinity. 

The Christian Leader reports the Bishop of 
Worcester (Dr. Perowne) as saying at the 
recent Church Congress: “I should not sat- 
isfy my own conscience if I allowed it to go 
forth from this conference that an apology has 
been made for M. Zola, and that no one lifted 
up his voice against that apotogy. I cannot 
cut a man into two pieces and say one-half is 
a newspaper writer and the other half a writer 
of novels. Nothing has appeared to me s0 
painful in our late history as the reception, 
with all sorts of honors, of a man who has 
spent his life in corrupting and defiling the 
minds and souls oi thousands; nothing has 
pained me more than to see respectable papers, 
one after another, apologizing for the reception 
of M. Zola in England, and trying to make 


light of his immoral publications.” 


LET BY-GONES BE BY-GONES. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


Des Moines, Springfield, New York, Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, Worcester. It has beena 
dark road but the daylight seems to have 
come. 

What does Worcester signify? 1 think! 
am justified in expressing my own views 
upon this question before dismissing the 
issues of these years as needing no more 
discussion. 

With a single exception, which I will men- 
tion later, the far-reaching results secured 
at Worcester were all embodied in the unan- 
imous report of a committee of fifteen, a 
committee made up as follows: Henry D. 
Hyde, Rev. A. H. Quint, Rev. Henry Fair- 
banks, Prof. George P. Fisher, Ezra A. Ste 
vens, Rev. Charles R. Palmer, J. M. W. Hall, 
President C. F. Thwing, Chester Holcombe, 
ex-President Samuel C. Bartlett, John H. 
Washburn, Rev. James Brand, A. Lymaa 
Williston, Rev. Samuel H. Virgin and Galen 
C. Moses. These men have strong doctrinal 
convictions. Their deliberations were not 
hasty. It is evident that any measures 
unitedly recommended by them could not 
be revolutionary in principle or reckless as 
to results. It was consistent with the char- 
acter of the committee that its report de 
clared that in the appointment of Mr. Noyes 
as a missionary its action was not to be un- 
derstood as modifying its position as t the 
doctrine of future probation. The doctri 
basis remains unchanged, this particular act 
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neither affirming nor denying former utter- 
ances. The real basis of the board is the 
pledge that it adheres to the doctrines com- 
monly held by the churches sustaining it. 
The incidental Des Moines declaration that 
the board is not to be committed to the doc- 
trine of future probation is proper enough 
and is to be maintained. So far as I know, 
no one proposes such a committal. As a 
further guaranty of safety, it is of interest 
to know that the committee’s report was 
sustained by the votes of Drs. Webb, Plumb 
and Wellman, Treasurer Ward and others 
equally sound in faith. 

The specific act which naturally attracted 
the most attention was the approval of Mr. 
Noyes for missionary appointment, which 
the new Prudential Committee at its first 
meeting has unanimously ratified. This 
action was auspicious in that it acknowl- 
edged the inexorable power of public opin- 
ion. It shows that the board, although 
nominally a close corporation, bows to the 
orders of its great constituency. It was 
fortunate that the Prudential Committee in 
April last made such conditions as required 
Mr. Noyes as a man of honor to make the 
reply which he did make. It was fortunate 
that the committee did not refer the matter 
tothe board. The board took up the case 
upon its own motion and settled it upon its 
merits. The failure of the Prudential Com- 
mittee to appoint had aroused a sentiment 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific which could 
not be ignored. That sentiment was plainly 
visible to any who perceived the drift of 
public thought. It did not care about tech_ 
nicalities or consistencies or sharp defini- 
tions. Mr. Noyes was appointed, therefore, 
not as a compromise, but because the thing 
ought to be done. Our people are a people 
who read, and they read Mr. Noyes’s brief 
statement of his single speculation, by which 
he demanded that all his earlier utterances 
should be tested, and they saw no danger 
worth the dispute which has distracted the 
missionary work. They saw, also, the rec- 
ord of his missionary life, in which this 
speculation had not been discernible. It 
was not an exceptional case. The great 
American Board does not lower itself -to 
make an exception for the sake of policy. 
For myself I have always believed, as did 
Dr. Dexter, that this declaration, given to the 
Berkeley Street Council, brought him clearly 
within the lines of the board, and I voted 
accordingly. I believe it entirely safe to 
say that the magnified specter of future 
probation—which is simply that a heathen 
who could never hear of Christ in this life 
may perhaps hear of His mercy before the 
day of judgment—can be allowed to sink 
into the harmlessness from which it has 
been kept only by its terrified opponents. 
That harmlessness has been demonstrated. 
The whole matter, however, brings out the 
fact that our young men are not to be 
crushed because of speculations which are 
natural to youth but which do not destroy 
the Vital doctrines of the cross, Specula- 
tions are not necessarily evil. Distilled 
Water is undoubtedly pure but it is too flat 
for drinking, 

Far more important than the action re- 
garding Mr. Noyes, and the vote of one hun- 
dred and six to twenty-four, was the unani- 
mous adoption by the board of the unani- 
mous recommendation of the committee of 
fifteen regarding the structure of the Pru- 
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dential Committee. It was simply astonish- 
ing that these recommendations called out 
not a single word of discussion, and that 
they met with such entire approval. The 
enlargement of the Prudential Committee 
from twelve to fifteen was well understood 
to have as its object the bringing of fresh 
life into that committee. There were two 
vacancies already, and thus five new men 
would have to be chosen. This course was 
in the line of President Storrs’s recommenda- 
tion, although it did not go to the extent of 
the number which he proposed. It was 
well understood what this enlargement 
meant, If there existed the dissatisfaction 
which the president had said was widely 
prevalent, this course would be remedial 
without disturbing the honored members 
already in office. The plan adopted, so 
universally approved, affords every oppor- 
tunity for the progressive life which is de- 
manded. As it happens, seven of the thir- 
teen active members are new men. The 
committee is thus emancipated from a mass 
of traditions, precedents, technicalities and 
routine methods which have been supposed 
to cramp necessary progress, These men 
will not be obliged to take care of their 
consistency, nor can they be overpowered 
by the ponderous weight of ancient deci- 
sions. The statement repeatedly made that 
no member is qualified for his place until 
he has had from three to five years’ experi- 
ence, and that his opinions are valueless 
before that time—a theory admirably adapted 
to keep power in the hands of a few persons 
—will, of course, be treated as an absurdity. 
The board has put no man in office who 
cannot learn enough in three months’ 
weekly meetings, sub-committees and read- 
ing to be a perfectly competent reasoner 
and voter on all the great interests before 
the committee. Possibly he might not be 
at once adequate to the animated discussion 
of a former date as to whether a wire fence 
(the wire being a free gift) could properly 
be built around certain mission grounds in 
Japan. But as to fences pertaining to the 
kingdom of God, our new representatives 
are thoroughly competent. 

The new committee is therefore free. 
Our people wish it to be free. It is not 
bound to make the doctrinal opinions of 
any Officials the standard of faith. A fear 
in that direction is one of the by-gones. 
The committee can consistently recognize 
the doctrines of our churches as declared 
in general creeds, adjudicated by all our 
councils and admitted as the basis of fellow- 
ship. They owe this to the churches who 
sustain the missions. They can honor 
‘tcreeds of acknowledged weight,” pre- 
sented by candidates, under the rules of 
the board itself, and there is no need of any 
ingenious arguments as to what creeds are 
of ‘‘ acknowledged weight.’’ They can ac- 
cept such statements without imagining 
that young men who bring evidence of 
Christian devoutness and honor are smug- 
gling in some heresy. They can and must 
be in touch with the living generation. If 
they would open their doors to the corpo- 
rate members, as does the English commit- 
tee, they would acquire a healthful stimulus 
to wise judgment. They can, at least, re- 
lieve the committee from the air of mystery 
which has so often led to misapprehen- 
sions as to its work. 

Another important action was the one 
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which provides that, commencing with next 
year, the Prudential Committee shall be 
divided into classes chosen for three years 
each, while no person is eligible for more 
than three full terms together. He must 
take a year’s vacation before another elec- 
tion. The intended effect of this plan is 
obvious. The plan is democratic. There 
can be no permanent members in the future. 

Underlying the difficulties of the board 
has been the close corporation feature. The 
board has not been the representative of 
the churches. Those churches have had no 
voice in the election of members, and our 
people had become very restive under this 
system. The board had become the solitary 
instance of close corporation in our denom- 
ination, and was unparalleled in the mis- 
sionary societies of the world. The voice 
of our State bodies and of our National 
Council became emphatic. The board has 
now wisely taken aright step. A year ago 
it directed the nominating committee to 
take nominations from organizations of 
churches for three-quarters of occurring 
vacancies. This gave very few the present 
year. But the committee of: eleven, of 
which Dr. Noble was chairman, unani- 
mously recommended the extension of this 
plan for two years more with the addition 
of one hundred members in four annual 
elections of twenty-five each. I was glad 
to present this report at Worcester and 
more than glad that the board, after brief 
explanation, adopted it without discussion 
and by unanimous vote. It recognizes the 
principle of the representation of the 
churches. It is in the right direction. It 
will enable our denomination to conduct its 
own missionary affairs. The unanimity 
with which this was done is a grand augury 
of prosperity. The people can be trusted, 
and when they are trusted they will respond 
generously and nobly. I consider this par- 
ticular action as the most important of all 
the proceedings at Worcester. 

Who, then, was victorious at Worcester? 
Nobody. The important changes in the 
structure of the Prudential Committee and 
its term of office and those in the manner of 
electing corporate members were made by 
unanimous consent. The vote in the case of 
Mr. Noyes comprised almost the whole mem- 
bership present—some of the twenty-four 
having also afterward expressed their con- 
tentment with the result. It is apparent that 
the great, moderate center controlled the 
course of events. I may be permitted to say 
that I have never been a member of a com- 
mittee in which there was more gentleness, 
courtesy and Christian kindness than in the 
committee of fifteen. All know that the 
public discussions were free from the bitter- 
ness and acrimony which many had feared. 
There is now general contentment without 
the sacrifice of principle. If we cannot go 
forward harmoniously from Worcester then 
harmony is impossible on any basis. But 
we shall go on harmonioasly. It is not 
betraying confidence, I hope, to repeat what 
the distinguished president of the board 
said in private, as showing his own an- 
ticipations, so amply justified by the event: 
‘‘T have no fear for the result. We shall 
come to an amicable and honorable agree- 
ment.’’ To his wise methods and his ad- 
mirable spirit, and to his self-sacrifice in 
remaining in office, the churches owe an 
inestimable debt of gratitude. 
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University Extension— Retrospect and Prospect. 


University extension aims to make stu- 
dents rather than scholars. The English 
editor of the Review of Reviews was not 
accurate in calling this movement the uni- 
versity on wheels. To wheel the university 
out of its atmosphere is to despoil it of 
much of its charm and some of its power. 
The place element and the time element are 
necessary to success in education. Nothing 
is gained by closing one’s eyes to the diffi- 
culty of develéping these elements in an 
educational system based upon itinerant 
lecturing, syllabuses, class work, traveling 
libraries, written exercises and examina- 
tions. 

Extensionists, East and West, are con- 
gratulating themselves upon the marked 
progress made the past year in the develop- 
ment of the time element and the place 
element in the work. The best centers are 
developing the time element by giving to 
their courses more continuity, the place 
element by the formation of students’ asso- 
ciations and other organizations for pro- 
moting the spirit of study so helpful in 
universities. More stress has been laid upon 
the class work and upon the preparation of 
written exercises by the students. At the 
Newberry Library in Chicago synchronous 
courses in several subjects have been given 
during the past year, and in planning for 
the work of the present academic year the 
efficient secretary is arranging in a logical 
order the courses on each subject; so that, 
for example, in place of four six-lecture 
courses in American history there may be, 
in fact, one course of twenty-four lectures, 
covering a comparatively short period. The 
local center at Newark, N. J., with the same 
foresight, offers this year to its patrons 
synchronous courses of twelve lectures each. 

Brown University, the People’s Institute 
of Milwaukee and the University of Cincin- 
nati have from the beginning given more 
attention to class work than to lectures. 
During the past year the extension work of 
the University of Cincinnati has taken the 
form of Saturday classes with ten, twenty 
or thirty exercises in each subject. Prof. 
W. O. Sproull, the designer of the system, 
writes: ‘‘ These classes have had greater in- 
fluence upon educational affairs in Cincin- 
nati than anything else during the last 
decade. With $5,000 at my command I 
could effect wonders.’”’ The University of 
Chicago places the class upon the same 
basis as the lecture and, in addition to the 
regular extension work, its professors have 
conducted successful classes on the north, 
south and west side of Chicago. Such good 
results have been obtained by the class work 
of the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching that its staff lectur- 
ers are now accustomed to meet the stu- 
dents in a class before as well as after the 
lecture. The most important feature of the 
year’s work of the American Society in 
Philadelphia promises to be the organiza- 
tion of classes in civics among teachers and 
wage-earners in a score of centers. 

The written exercise is assuming new 
proportions. The English lecturer has, 


perhaps, achieved more success in this 
respect than the American lecturer, for the 
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obvious reason that usually he gives him- 
self solely to extension work, while his 
American cousin is more often a jaded and 
overworked college professor with neither 
time nor energy for reading students’ pa- 
pers. The best paper work in America has 
perhaps been done under the direction of 
lecturers sent out by the University of Chi- 
cago and the American Society. A lecturer 
from the University of Chicago received 
weekly papers from twenty-two per cent. of 
the whole number attending his lectures at 
the Newberry Library. One of the lecturers 
for the American Society received weekly 
papers from thirty per cent. of his audi- 
ence at Harrisburg, and his associates regu- 
larly received papers from ten to twenty 
per cent. of those attending the lectures. 

Important, however, as are the class work 
and the written exercise, it would be un- 
fair to make them the sole criterion of the 
success of the movement. Public school 
teachers everywhere are availing themselves 
of its advantages. In Wisconsin they are 
the nucleus of the work. The extension 
courses of the University of Cincinnati are 
arranged especially for teachers, and statis- 
tics prove the appreciation. Under ‘ uni- 
versity and school extension’’ in New York 
and Brooklyn more than one thousand 
teachers were enrolled. 

Local librarians and booksellers tell of 
an increased demand for wholesome books. 
An order has just come from Johnstown, 
Pa., for fifty copies of Hart’s Formation of 
the Union, in anticipation of the beginning 
there of a course on American political 
history. Clergymen and schoolmasters bear 
witness that since the coming of university 
extension into their communities new and 
ever widening circles of intellectual enthu- 
siasm are seen—village gossip is retreating 
before world gossip, and good villagers are 
finding more interest in Shakespeare and 
Ruskin, Dante and Petrarch, Hamilton and 
Jefferson than in the small concerns of 
their neighbors. Those Western farmers 
who drove ten miles, with the thermometer 
at thirty degrees beiow zero, to hear Prof. 
W. A. Scott of the University of Wisconsin 
discuss economic problems are no longer 
accustomed to spend their evenings in fruit- 
less speculation concerning the weather and 
its influence on crops and investments. 
Were there no other justification for the 
movement than the reflex action upon the 
community of an increased intellectual ac- 
tivity, of an enlarged demand for good liter- 
ature, of a keener desire for a higher life 
than the humdrum existence of the major- 
ity, university extension would be worth all 
it costs. 

Retrospect and prospect alike are encour- 
aging. Local centers are scattered over the 
country. New York, Ohio and Connecticut 
have State associations. Under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Melvil Dewey, secretary of the 
State of New York, sixteen new centers 
were established in 1692-93 in New York, 
making a total of twenty-six, and thirty- 
three courses were given. ‘The outlook 
for university extension,” writes thé secre- 
tary, ‘‘has never been brighter.’’ About a 
score of institutions have incorporated the 


movement as an integral part of their work, 
Brown University took the initiative but 
was speedily followed by Bowdoin, Colgate, 
Rutgers, Tulane, the Universities of Cin. 
cinnati, Indiana, Chicago, Michigan, Wis. 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas 
and California. Nearly as many more have 
co-operated with other institutions or exist- 
ing societies. Colgate, Rutgers and the 
University of California have special secre. 
taries. The president of Tulane writes 
confidently of the outlook. The University 
of Indiana has conducted the work with 
marked success, but for want of funds with 
which toestablish a staff of special lecturers 
may soon reach the limit of itsefforts. No- 
where has the demand for university ex- 
tension been more spontaneous, nowhere is 
the field more fruitful, than in Wisconsin, 
but there, also, the movement, for want of 
funds, seems to have reached a limit, though 
President C. K. Adams of the State Univer- 
sity writes that his faculty will continue to 
give to non-resident teaching as much time 
as can be spared from resident teaching, 
Professor F. W. Blackmar of the University 
of Kansas, which has been foremost in de- 
veloping University Extension west of the 
Mississippi, believes that in Kansas “the 
work will continue to grow, steadily in. 
crease and become permanent.”’ 


The University of Chicago added dignity 
to the movement by making the extension 
division one of its four co-ordiuate parts, 
and thus giving university extension official 
recognition. Not even the best friends of 
the new and vigorous university expected 
that, during its first year, there would be 
given underits auspices 122 extension courses 
of six lectures each in sixty-five local cen- 
ters, forty-two of which were outside the 
city of Chicago. The total average attend- 
ance was 25,000, of whom 7,500 engaged in 
the class work, 600 wrote weekly papers and 
500 passed the final examination. 

Prof. Herbert B. Adams of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent, chancellor of the Chautauqua Univer- 
sity, and others brought university exten- 
sion before the American public several 
years before Provost William Pepper of the 
University of Pennsylvania took a practical 
step, leading in February, 1890, to the forma- 
tion of the Philadelphia Society, which, the 
next December, became the American Soci- 
ety for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing. Under the presidency of Prof. Edmund 
J. James of the University of Pennsy]vania, 
the progress of the American Society has 
been steady and secure. The first year 
forty-two courses were given in twenty- 
three centers, the second year 120 courses 
in fifty-nine centers, and the thirl year, 
1892-93, 133 courses in sixty-six centers. 
These statistics give no adequate conception, 
however, of the services of the American 
Society to this movement. Organized to 
prove to American educators the practica- 
bility of university extension in this cou 
try, the society has endeavored to enthuse 
all America for the cause. To this end it 
has held a national conference at Christmas 
of each year. It has co-operated with more 
than one institution in the conduct of e& 
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tension work, and its representatives have 
assisted in the organization of centers as 
remote as California and Ontario. It has 
created an extensive literature, including 
pamphlets, the Proceedings of the First Na- 
tional Conference, The Handbook of Uni- 
versity Extension, probably the best source 
of knowledge concerning the movement, 
and a monthly journal, University Extension 
_all for the purpose of communicating to 
the public authentic and complete informa- 
tion concerning the progress of the work in 
all countries. 

One of the first serious problems was how 
to obtain suitable lecturers. Valuable and 
enduring as the work of university profess- 
ors was destined to prove the certain failure 
of the movement,was foreseen if it relied 
solely upon the fitful teaching of the over- 
worked university professor. Danger lurked 
also in a complete dependence upon special 
lecturers. A combination of the two plans 
promised to be the best solution of the 
problem. Therefore, in 1891-92, the society 
secured the entire time of two staff lec- 
turers to bear the heaviest burdens and to 
supplement the university professor. Ex- 
perience speedily demonstrated the wisdom 
of this policy, and last year two more staff 
lecturers were added and a seminary * was 
established for the training of lecturers. 

The latest achievement of the pioneer 
society is a summer meeting held in July 
at the University of Pennsylvania. In spite 
of the many rival attractions of the Colum- 
bian year 200 students sacrificed a portion 
of their vacation season for the sake of 
studying American history at Philadelphia 
under John Fiske, Theodore Roosevelt, Tal- 
cott Williams, Edward Eggleston and W. H. 
Mace; English literature under Henry A. 
Beers, Felix E. Schelling and W. P. Trent; 
or the natural sciences under instructors 
equally capable, Weekly pilgrimagest to 
historic spots in or near Philadelphia proved 
a unique feature of a meeting so successful 
as to warrant its continuation. 

University extension has come to Amer- 
ica toremain, As Dr. W. R. Ilarper, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, has re- 
marked, it stands ready to alter its methods 
to suit new conditions. Its practicability 
and the possibilities in it have been demon- 
strated with sufficient clearness both by ex- 
perience and by the discussions at the Uni- 
versity Extension Congress held at Chicago 
in July under the auspices of the World’s 
Fair Auxiliary. The outlook has never 
been so bright as it now is, but many prob- 
lems remain to be solved. The sympathy 
and contributions of public-spirited Phila- 
delphians have made possible the work of 
the American Society. The time has now 
come for its libera] endowment. 

*See the writer’s article on The Training of Ex- 
tension Lecturers in the Christian Union for May 20. 

t See the writer’s article on The Renaissance of the 
seem Pilgrimage in the Review of Reviews for 
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No known form of human consciousness 
manifests, or comes near to manifesting, the 
total self, and, consequently, this empiri- 
cal or superficial consciousness with which 
we habitually identify ourselves can only 
discover indirectly and inferentially, by ex- 
Periment and artifice, the extent of our in- 
tellectual being. We know not what fraction 
of ourselves it may be which till now we have 
taken for the whole.—F. H. W. Myers. 
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WHAT GREECE CONTRIBUTES TO 
THE EXPOSITION. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


Among all the great nations of the two 
hemispheres from whose abundant natural 
and artificial resources generous exhibits 
have been sent to the World’s Fair little, 
but once mighty, Greece appears to have 
been a humble contributor. Down in one 
corner of the Agricultural Building, in a 
small booth draped in blue and white, sym- 
bolic of her fair marbles and blue sky, 
there are some jars of Hymettus honey, 
some amber bottles of olive oil, sacks of 
prosaic tobacco from classic Thessaly and 
Thermopylez and olives brought across seas 
in blue and white casks which bear the 
suggestive mark, ‘‘From Mt. Parnassus.” 
A few other exhibits of excellence in Horti- 
cultural and Anthropological Hall and some 
fine rocks for the Mining Hall and sponges 
from the shore complete the list accredited 
to Greece in the official catalogue, 

But in the great general estimate of the 
nations’ displays, England, France, Russia, 
Spain, Italy, Germany and America, of 
which Greece in her days of glory had no 
cognizance and whose countries were either 
peopled by savages or else unknown in the 
world of letters and art, all, in this Colum- 
bian year, apparently outrank the little 
Peloponesian peninsula. 

But let us look a little closer. Subtract, 
if you please, from Jackson Park all that 
Greece has given to this miniature world 
and lay it at her island-gemmed shrine. 
The architectural effect of the Court of 
Horor is conceded by all good judges to 
be the greatest glory of the exposition. 
The exhibits within walls have been sur- 
passed in quality at least by two previous 
expositions, but the glory of the buildings 
has not been approached. 

From the noble Peristyle, from the Agri- 
cultural Building, from the Hall of Admin- 
istration, from Machinery Hall, from the 
art’ gallery and a score of lesser buildings, 
the admiration of all lovers of true art, take 
away the richly carved Corinthian columns, 
the ornate Ionic and the severely grand 
Doric. The honor of their conception and 
evolution belongs to little Greece. Their 
perfect proportions, skillfully contrived ab- 
errations and graceful adornment are the 
ideals wrought out by her artists, and other 
nations of the centuries have added nothing 
to their original beauty. The glorious 
quadriga, which is the crowning glory of 
the Peristyle and of the whole exposition 
from an architectural standpoint, must be 
laid at the shrine of our little nation. 

Now from all modern architectural dis- 
plays of every sort chip away the acanthus 
leaf and the honeysuckle with their varied 
modifications and adaptations, and you have 
shorn many buildings of their glory. Take 
also those ornamental moldings, the “‘ dart 
and tongue,”’ the “‘ bead and fillet,” and the 
astragal and key, small in their detail, it is 
true, but the old Greek sculptors understood 
the need of just such effective borderings 
and finishing touches. With these removed, 
you subtract something from the beauty of 
nearly every building on the grounds. 

The beautiful Greek temple in the Elec- 
tricity Building, designed for the homely 
mercantile uses of a telephone company 
but teaching a large lesson to the observant 
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sight-seer, will at onee fade away from Jack- 
son Park and appear in its real place. 

Now take the work which Phidias and his 
brother artists wrought so cunningly in mar- 
ble—the casts in the Government Building, 
the Mercury and the Hebe, the Diana and 
the Juno—all the reproductions of French 
and American and English and Italian work- 
ers in bronze and wood and marble and 
ivory—and the stately Neptune on his ros- 
tral column, The noble Chroragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, the grand statue of 
Minerva and the groups of caryatides, all 
of which enrich the exterior of the Art 
Gallery, belong to little Greece, Go through 
all the galleries and take away all pictures 
and statuary which have their inspiration 
in Greek mythology or history—the Junos 
and the Hebes, the Minervas and the Nep- 
tunes and Achilles—all the paintings which 
owe their existence to the Greek imagina- 
tion or history, all traces of Greek mythol- 
ogy. You have removed the three great 
paintings of Sir Frederick Leighton, Solo- 
mon’s wonderful Orpheus and Eurydice and 
Alma Tadema’s Reading from Homer from 
the British collection alone, and will leave 
many vacant spaces on these walls. 

Now visit the building where the great 
universities of the land have built for them- 
selves pleasant places in which are shown 
the development, and, so far as may be, the 
results of the college education. What do 
these men whose honored faces gaze upon 
us from these walls and who represent some 
of the best thought of the age, men of Har- 
vard, Amherst, Yale, Williams, Princeton, 
Cornell, Columbia, Dartmouth and Bowdoin, 
owe to their classical training? How much 
of the brain power which has been used, or 
is still being used, for the public weal, has 
been developed by close contact with the 
language and literature, the art and learn- 
ing, of Homer and Socrates, Plato and Aris- 
totle. 

How much does the national prosperity 
which made the Government Building and 
its products possible owe to the develop- 
ment of the Greek ideas of government and 
freedom, as thought out by Pericles and his 
peers? How much of the dramatic element 
which has made the success of the novelist 
and playwright, represented in the litera- 
ture of the various American and foreign 
buildings, is due to that early Greek who 
contrived the first simple stage-setting at 
the Bacchio festival? 

Ah! little nation of the south, though 
your products are not found in the midst of 
electrical wonders or mechanical contriv- 
ances, though you have no special ‘‘day”’ 
with feasting and orations, no processions 
or illuminations, yet the glory of what you 
have done for the world shines down the 
broad pathway of the centuries and is a 
rich gift and exposition to all civilized na- 
tions, to all thinking minds and ali inspired 
souls. Little blue and white Greece, in 
your dainty corner, yours is the great glory 
of the Columbian Exposition! 





The great secret of success and efficiency 
in any organization that has for its instru- 
ments human beings is such a subdivision of 
labor as shall give every man a work to do 
—charging him with responsibility. I am sat- 
isfied that if this principle more thoroughly 
permeated our churches the power of them 
would be magnified immeasurably.—Zz-Presi- 
dent Harrison. 
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The Home 
OOTOBER. 


September days were green and fair, 
But sharp winds pierced the shining air 
That froze the dimples of the river, 
And made the wayside blossom shiver. 


September’s heart was winter-steeled ; 
The frost lay white upon the field 

Day after day; the northern blast 
Withered the bracken as it passed. 


“The time of snow!’ we said. Not yet! 
Flushed with suffusions of regret, 

Out of the south October came, 

Setting the forest’s heart aflame. 


Summer returned with her, and still 
She lingers with us; stream and hill 
And wide fields waver like a dream 
Through warm, soft mist and tender gleam. 


Again the gentian dares unfold 

Blue fringes closed against the cold; 
Again, in mossy solitudes, 

The glimmering aster lights the woods. 


One mass of sunshine glows the beech; 
Great oaks, in scarlet drapery, reach 
Across the crimson blackberry vine 
Toward purple ash and somber pine. 


The orange-tinted sassafras 

With quaintest foliage strews the grass; 
Witch-hazel shakes her gold curls out 
’Mid the red maple’s flying rout. 


Our forests, that so lately stood 
Like any green familiar wood, 
Aladdin’s fabulous tale repeat— 
The trees drop jewels at our feet. 


With every day some splendor strange! 
With every hour some subtle change! 
Of our plain world how could we guess 
Such miracles of loveliness? 


Ah, let the green Septembers go! 
They promise more than they bestow ; 
But now the earth around us seems 
Clad in the radiance of our dreams. 


Omen of joy to thee and me, 

Dear friends, may this rare season be! 
Life has not had its perfeet test ; 

Our latest years may be our best. 


Heaven’s inmost warmth may wait us still, 
What if, beyond Time’s autumn chill, 
There bless us, ere we hence depart, 
A glad October of the heart. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
sesschae eplllpa eects 


An additional safeguard in traveling, be- 
side the simple means mentioned in this 
department two weeks ago, is to become a 
member of the National Enrollment Com- 
pany. A tag upon the clothing or a visiting 
card about the person is inadequate, of 
course, in those extreme accidents when a 
body is completely mangled or charred, but 
serves a good purpose in the ordinary going 
back and forth to school and business. But 
to those whose calling exposes them to 
peculiar danger, or who are in the habit of 
taking long or frequent journeys, the metal 
badge furnished by the Enrollment Company. 
is necessary for positive and prompt identi- 
fication. Hospital and police officials in 
all parts of the United States have instruc- 
tions to take charge of persons wearing the 
badge, and who may be in an unconscious 
condition, and care for them at the expense 
of the company, to whom notification is 
immediately sent. There is no claim for 
reimbursement, but an annual fee of one 
dollar, which pays for the badge, is charged. 
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The headquarters are in the Western Union 
Building, New York City. 
BOYS AND GIRLS AND SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 

A mother recently remarked: ‘Sunday 
afternoon is the hardest time of all the 
week for me, though [ don’t believe my 
children are any worse than others. I’m 
torn between my conscience telling me what 
they ought to be learning and my sympa- 
thy in wanting them to have a bright, happy 
time and not dread Sunday as I used to 
when I had to sit still and study the cate- 
chism and the Bible all the afternoon. I 
wish they could ‘do something,’ as they 
say, and be learning about the Bible at the 
same time.”’ 

There are multitudes of mothers who echo 
this sentiment. They take pains to select 
good Sunday schobdl books and other litera- 
ture suitable for the day, but find that the 
mere passiveness of reading or listening does 
not satisfy the overflowing activity of chil- 
dren, especially boys, for any length of time. 
The mother’s task is more difficult than 
that of the primary Sunday schcol teacher, 
because she has the children all the time 
instead of a single hour. Norcan she grade 
her flock into classes but must interest and 
teach the wellspring of joy in kilts together 
with the knowing grammar school miss. 
Beside this she is too busy providing bread 
and butter and whole hose for Johnnie and 
Jennie to have time to originate methods 
for Bible study that will please the young 
Americans, who are veritable Athenians in 
wishing ever ‘to tell or to hear some new 
thing.”’ 

With a view to meeting the needs of this 
class of mothers, we begin to print this 
week a series of objective Bible lessons for 
boys and girls; that is, lessons in which the 
children can take active participation by 
using objects or ‘‘ doing something’? which 
shall impress important Bible facts upon 
their minds in an entertaining way. Those 
who have to provide exercises for junior 
Christian Endeavor Societies and juvenile 
missionary meetings will also find them use- 
ful. The aim will be to suggest objects easily 
obtained and to explain their use so fully 
and definitely that any mother can follow 
the directions. These lessons are intended to 
supplement and not supplant Sunday school 
teaching, and will appear weekly. We are 
fortunate to secure for this work the serv- 
ices of Mrs. Clara Smith Colton, formerly a 
suceessful normal school teacher, now a 
pastor's wife and the author of a variety of 
exercises for use at missionary and Sunday 
schoolconcerts. All her plans and materials 
have stood the test of actual experiment by 
herself with her own little ones and with a 
class of sixty children ranging in age from 
four or five to fifteen years. Work of this 
character is often too complicated or too 
theoretical to have any practical value, an 
objection which cannot be brought against 
the series herewith proposed. ; 

The initial lesson on prayer will be fol- 
lowed by several leading up to the Scriptural 
thought of Christmas, thus counteracting 
the commonly accepted and selfish idea of 
evergreen trees and stockings loaded with 
presents which children usually entertain. 
We urge mothers to co-operate heartily with 
Mrs. Colton by testing her scheme with 
their own little ones and by offering freely 
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whatever criticism or suggestions may oceur 
to them. 

For the second lesson, God’s Promises of 
Christ, a little wooden ladder is needed, 
It should be about three feet high, with 
thirteen rounds three-fourths of an inch 
wide, flattened, not circular, in shape and 
made so as to be easily removed and re. 
placed in the side pieces, which should be 
an inch and a half wide. This ladder wil] 
also be used for other lessons. Seventy-five 
or a hundred plain wooden blocks two 
inches by one by one-half inch in size 
should be ordered of the carpenter at the 
same time, as they will be used in many 
ways. 


—_ 


LUOY STONE. 

People who met Lucy Stone for the first 
time, especially during the last years of her 
life, invariably experienced a shock of sur- 
prise. Known chiefly as an ardent aboli- 
tionist, an organizer of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association and the woman 
who declined to take her husband’s name 
when married, it was natural, perhaps, for 
strangers to conceive of her as masculine, 
aggressive and unattractive. On the con- 
trary, she was, in appearance, the embodi- 
ment of ladyhood. Small in stature, dainty 
in dress, with a voice of singular sweetness, 
sympathetic in manner, all who came in 
contact with her admitted the charm of her 
personality. An _ enthusiastic Westerner 
once exclaimed, ‘‘ You look like the lovely 
grandmother of all good children.” 

Scant welcome awaited her advent in the 
humble farmhouse near Brookfield, on Aug. 
13, 1818. She was the eighth of nine cbil- 
dren and the night before her birth the 
hard-working mother milked eight cows. 
No wonder the poor woman sighed when 
informed of the sex of the child! The early 
girlhood of Lucy was full of cramping con- 
ditions. She drove cows to pasture, went 
barefooted, picked berries and chestnuts 
and sold the fruit of her toil for books. 
Ween scarcely more than a child she began 
to teach in a district school and on one 0c 
casion was thrown into a snowdrift by a 
brutal boy pupil. The story of her strug- 
gles to secure an education shows that be- 
neath the gentle exterior lay a resolute will, 
which manifested itself in later years by 
bravely facing the storm of opposition 
roused by her advocacy of abolition and 
woman suffrage principles. Her father had 
no sympathy with her longings to go to 
school but she triumphed over all obstacles 
and entered Oberlin College at twenty-five. 
There she paid her expenses by teaching in 
the preparatory department and by doing 
housework at three cents an hour, On the 
journey thither she slept on a pile of grain 
sacks on deck, being unable to afford 4 
stateroom. She graduated in 1847 and im- 
mediately began her career as a lecturer in 
behalf of woman’s rights in her brother's 
church in Gardner. A few years later, in 
company with Wendell Phillips and Theo- 
dore Parker, she spoke before a legislative 
committee in the State House at Boston, 
and one outcome of her forceful plea at 
that time was her marriage with Henry B. 
Blackwell. No minister in the vicinity 
would perform the ceremony and leave out 
the word “ obey,” and Rey. (now Col.) T: W. 
Higginson came thirty miles for the purpose 

From this time onward Mrs, Stone's pol 
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ic life was closely identified with the two 
interests of securing equal rights for negroes 
and women. To this work she consecrated 
all her powers, and however widely people 
differed from her in judgment all recognized 
her noble characteristics, The essential 
womanliness of her nature never became 
the least impaired or obscured by being con- 
stantly before the world as the champion of 
these two causes. For the last twenty years 
she has been editor of the Woman’s Journal, 
assisted by her husband and latterly by her 
daughter. She died at her home in Dor- 
chester, Oct. 18, preserving to the end the 
same serenity of soul and heroic patience in 
suffering which endeared her while living to 
so many hearts. Women of differing faiths 
and aims the wide world over realize a 
sense of loss in her departure. 


Oe 


THE MASTERPIEOES OF PAINTING. 


XI, THE TRANSFIGURATION, RAPHAEL, 





BY O. M. E. ROWE, 


In the last year of Raphael’s life Cardinal 
de Medici ordered an altarpiece for the 
church at Narbonne, designating the Trans- 
figuration as the subject. At the same time 
he asked Sebastian del Piombo to paint a 
Raising of Lazarus. There is a story, some- 
times doubted, that Michael Angelo’s jeal- 
ousy of Raphael led him to make a masterly 
drawing which, finished in Sebastian’s bril- 
liant coloring, he hoped would surpas his 
young rival. Raphael, hearing of this, was 
spurred to his best efforts, and many of the 
preliminary sketches still exist. 

In April, 1520, while hard at work upon 
it, Pope Leo summoned him for consulta- 
tion about the changes at St. Peter’s. An- 
noyed by the interruption, he hastened to 
the Vatican, standing, while heated, in the 
chilly corridors. He was taken ill at once, 
and died in a few days, on Good Friday, his 
thirty-seventh birthday. This picture, on 
which the colors were hardly dry, was hung 
over his bier when he was laid to rest in the 
Pantheon, ‘‘ while every heart was like to 
burst with grief.’’ 


And when all beheld 
Him where he lay, how changed from yesterday— 


Him in that hour cut off, and at his head 

His last great work; when, entering in, they looked, 
Now on the dead, then on that masterpiece— 

Now on his face, lifeless and colorless, 

Then on those forms divine that lived and breathed, 
And would live on for ages—all were moved, 


And sighs burst forth and loudest lamentations. 
Authorities disagree as to how much was 
finished by Giulio Romano after Raphael’s 
death. The picture was too precious to 
send out of Rome and the Cardinal be- 
queathed it to the monks of San Pietro in 
Montorio, over whose altar it hung till Na- 
poleon stole it for France. It is now one of 
the priceless treasures of the Vatican and 
stands on an easel in a room with Raphael’s 
Madonna da Fuligno and Domenichino’s St. 
Jerome, 
The picture is large *(7986) and divided 
into two sections, the lower representing 
the failure of the disciples to heal the de- 
moniac boy, the upper part containing the 
‘ransfiguration, two distinct contemporary 
events, The demoniac boy has stripped off 
his clothing, as epileptics often do, and 
light drapery, tied with a knotted scarf, 
does not hide the vigorous physique. The 
father holds the writhing body and, in his 
‘gony, appeals to the disciples to heal the 


* The figures refer to 
graph Con Beare’ tite Catalogue of Soule Photo- 
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boy. He is an only son and yet ‘‘a lunatic 
and sore vexed, ofttimes he falleth into the 
fire and oft into the water,” and “the evil 
spirit teareth him and bruiseth him, that 
he foameth and gnasheth with his teeth.’’ 
Raphael wins our sympathy for the poor 
boy’s horrible fate. His right arm is flung 
aloft, while the left, tense and convulsed, is 
thrust downward with the strained fingers 
stiffened apart. The twisted body, the dis- 
torted face, staring eyes and gaping mouth 
make a realism most saddening to contem- 
plate. It is an epitome of human suffering 
and one of the few instances where the 
beauty-loving Raphael introduced a repul- 
sive figure. 

Near the boy kneels his mother, who looks 
longingly to the disciples, mutely bespeak- 
ing their aid. Only her head and one arm 
are visible, but her anxious face is beautiful 
and spiritual with faith. In strong contrast 
is the mocking, taunting man, seen just 
above her head, his very hands expressing 
derision. Four more of the boy’s friends 
linger in agitation and suspense. The kneel- 
ing woman in the foreground seems to have 
come with the boy’s parents. Her finely 
modeled body is half draped with tunic 
and mantle and her classic head sets well 
on superb shoulders. She looks to the dis- 
ciples, she points to the child, but her heart 
is unmoved. Is the posing for effect in her 
splendid beauty? This part was probably 
left unfinished by the master and Giulio 
Romano is supposed to have completed the 
lower group. Who shall say what this 
kneeling woman missed by the change? 

Facing this group are nine of the disciples, 
not easily identified. The standing one 
directs the attention of another bearded 
companion, who is perplexed by the lament- 
able aspect of the boy. Crouching in front 
of them is an elder saint, his hands raised 
in dismay, and a younger one leans forward 
with hands clasped on his breast, his fine, 
youthful face revealing his pity and sympa- 
thy. Does not the beautiful profile suggest 
the head of Philip in Leonardo’s Last Sup- 
per? The five disciples on the left are 
grand, heroic figures, ‘‘the stuff of which 
martyrs are made,” and worthy to be found- 
ers of the church militant. These figures 
show what Raphael had learned from Ange- 
lo’s ceiling in the Sistina. The venerable 
disciple in the foreground, whose drapery is 
reflected in the water, drops the volume of 
prophecy he has been reading, uplifts his 
left hand in consternation and turns to the 
excitement which has disturbed him. A 
famous critic asserts that “in this figure 
the whole genius of Raphael is concentrated 
and his art exhausted.’’ Beyond this fine 
figure is an apostle seated who turns his 
back, pointing to ‘‘ the mount whence their 
help must come.”’ Another standing, gen- 
erally called Andrew, repeats the gesture 
with ardent zeal. Two more disciples, on 
the extreme left, with dejected faces discuss 
the question afterwards referred to Jesus— 
Why could not we-heal him? 

In the upper part of the picture Raphael 
painted the scene of the transfiguration. 
On the right of Christ is Moses, showing a 
strong, bearded profile and clasping the 
table of the law to his breast, while a float- 
ing mantle accentuates the elastic, upward 
poise. The patriarch Elijah on the oppo- 


site side holds the book of prophecy, float- 
The 


ing in the mist that dims the hillside. 
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sacred story says of Christ, ‘“‘ His face did 
shine as the sun and His raiment became ex- 
ceeding white as snow.’’ Raphael makes 
Him the center from which the light, as 
shown by the shadows, slants downward on 
the prophets and falls directly on the three 
disciples. ‘‘The light that never was on 
land orsea’’ overpowers the three watchers. 
Peter bends to the ground hiding his face, 
James supports himself on the elbow, shrink- 
ing from the glory of the divine presence, 
John lifts his hand lest his eyes be dazzled, 
causing a shadow across his face. The 
light fades in twilight upon the background 
of a gentle landscape. 

But Who are the two figures on the left, 
indifferent alike to the glory beside them 
and the grief below? They are St. Julian 
and St. Lawrence, the patron saints of the 
Medici and ordered by the Cardinal. Raph- 
ael kept them in the background yet vio- 
lated no canon of art, for their presence 
establishes the picture as not historical but 
a religious mystery. 

Taking the picture as a whole Goethe 
says that ‘‘ Raphael violated no scientific 
rule, for he was forced to follow the Bible text 
and make a harmonious whole of simulta- 
neous events, The problem was difficult, 
demanding a double center of vision, the 
projection of two lights and varying pro- 
portions. The figure of the glorified Lord 
demanded a sense of space, and the episode 
of the demoniac must also be prominent, 
Raphael brought the discordant elements 
into a unity wonderful and significant. He 
made the transfigured Christ large, but 
faint in the scale of tinting, balancing the 
rest by contrast of feeling, gesture and 
movement, compressed into the most con- 
centrated form of dramatic energy.”’ 

Gathering the scattered impressions we 
see the Saviour, whose serenity and gran- 
deur are a distinct expression of His divine 
power. The supernal brightness that came 
upon Him as He prayed still suffuses the 
air, rests on the two who represent the law 
and the prophets and touches the three dis- 
ciples, wakened and dazed by the heavenly 
splendor. 

So from the greatest hight of glory earth 
ever knew we turn to the depth of anguish 
below. In the demoniac boy and his grief- 
stricken parents we see the whole story of 
human woe wrung from human hearts since 
the world began. The powerless disciples 
reveal afresh the sense of utter helpless- 
ness in the soul’s extremity. Two hands of 
faith make the connecting link by pointing 
to the mount, saying, ‘‘If only the“Master 
were here!’’? They see not, what Raphael 
shows to us, the heavenly vision, from 
which we gather assurance of that eternal 
power whence evermore shall flow the heal- 
ing of peace upon the stricken world. 
Herein lies the significance of Raphael's 
Transfiguration. 

sii nsiins eillilleaancayicicen 
A SHARP PASSAGE. 


The English marriage service was the 
subject of conversation. Lowe said, in his 
dashing way, that it was full of nonsense. 
‘‘Why,” he exclaimed, turning to his wife, 
“it made me say, ‘with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,’ when I had no worldly 
goods wherewith to endow you.” 

‘* Ah, Robert,”’ she replied, ‘but there 
were your brains.” 

‘¢Well,” he said, “‘all the world knows 
that I did not endow you with them.’’—Life 
and Letters of Viscount Sherbrooke. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR OHIL- 
DREN. 


FIRST LESSON. PRAYER. 





BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N, Y. 


An understanding of the true meaning of 
prayer must be given to children in order to 
create in their minds a proper spirit of rev- 
erence for worship. A pencil and note-book 
kept in the kitchen table drawer enables one 
to put down points for the Sunday afternoon 
lesson whenever they come to mind. We 
must not run the risk of losing an idea even 
if our hands are floury! In this note-book 
write questions that shall bring out answers 
from the children which can be formulated 
into the following statements, to be written 
on the blackboard by mother after her talk 
and questions, or, to keep the lesson for 
reference, use black crayon with large sheets 
of manilla paper from a clothing store, or 
large white sheets from a printing office. 

Suggestive questions to develop the state- 
ments before they are written: 





1. When a polite boy meets a lady whom 
he knows on the street what does he do? 
Why? What did Joseph’s brethren do when 
they came before him in Egypt? Let the 
older children suggest other incidents to illus- 
trate this point. 

2. Whom should we thank for our dinner 
today? Tell the story of God’s sunshine and 
rain making the seeds of the food plants grow 
in the spring. Let the children name bless- 
ings that we have from God, the little ones 
counting them on their fingers while the 
older ones add them on the blackboard. How 
ought we to feel toward God, then? 

3. If Jamie were sick and did not come to 
ask mamma to help him how would it make 
her feel? God wants us to tell Him our 
needs. He says, ‘‘Ask and ye shall receive.” 
Have the children learn this verse. 

4. Do we not often displease God? For 
what should we ask Him, then, when we 
pray? 

5. Treasures are kept locked up, but how is 
it easy to get them? For symbol gifts. with 
this lesson mark and cut out the outline of a 
door key from bright yellow cardboard or from 
an old postal card. If the latter, paint it with 
Diamond Dye gilding or cut two keys from 
gilt paper and paste on the cardboard one. 
Write on the key in red ink the word 
**Prayer’’ and put a loop and bow of red 
“baby” ribbon through its ring. Let the 
symbols be a surprise for all the children, 
unless the oldest one is allowed to make 
them. 


The older children should write the state- 
ments in little blank-books, and while they 
are doing this the little ones should be 
taught by letting them make believe read 
the statements... They may take turns in 
tracing the lines with a pointer as mother 
repeats them slowly. Let them put their 
hands over their eyes and read the state- 
ments with their mind’s eye. They will 
say eat they can still see the words. 


STATEMENTS. 


1. It is polite to bow to our friends when 
we meet them. 

‘2. Bowing the head or body has always been 
a sign of the honor to be paid to kings or other 
great people. 

3. God is the Maker and King of heaven and 
earth. 

4. Prayer is speaking to God. 

5. Prayertime is God’s time; to think of 
other things during prayer is stealing God’s 
time. 


Therefore during prayertime: 


1. We should bow our heads to show respect 
to God. 

2. We should close our eyes to help keep 
our thoughts on the prayer. 


Prayer is made up of two parts, asking 
and thanking. In our prayers, 


1. We should thank God for daily blessings, 
more than we can count. 

2. We should ask God for forgiveness for 
our sins and for help for ourselves and others. 
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3. We may calli prayer the golden key that 
unlocks God’s treasure house. 


The older children may be taught essen- 
tials of prayer by the letters of the word 
Acts, having them look up each word in the 
dictionary: Adoration, Confession, Thanks- 
giving, Supplication. Different postures in 
prayer may appropriately be taught with 
this lesson if desired, giving illustrations 
from the Bible: ‘‘ David stood before the 
Lord,” ‘‘ The people knelt,’’ etc. 

Every lesson should begin with prayer. 
Have a few earnest words about what we 
each need most to pray for—the children 
will make good suggestions—then the little 
heads are all bowed, eyes closed and hands 
folded. Mother says: ‘‘Remember that 
praying is speaking to Jesus; He is just as 
really here as if we could see Him; He can 
see us.’ After a moment’s silence mother 
prays and is followed by a short petition 
from each child. Any Christian mother can 
accomplish this. 

The saying together of the same prayer 
each Sunday will not prove vain repetition 
if its meaning is explained and it is given 
with a spirit of reverence. The following 
prayer may be used: 

Blessed Saviour, we pray Thee to pardon 

Our sins so displeasing to Thee ; 

And we ask Thee, dear Jesus, to help us 

Thy own loving children to be. 

May the blessing of Thy Holy Spirit 

Rest upon us and help us this day. 

May our hearts be more faithful and earnest 

To learn Thy commands and obey. 

That the gospel af go to all nations 

May we labor and pray and give; 


Help us serve Thee till life here is ended, 
Then in heaven with Thee may we live. 





SUNDAY PAPERS. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


BY A. W. POPE. 


‘*Pape’s! Herald, Globe! Here’s your 
Sunday pape’s!”’ the cry rang through’ the 
breakfast chat of’a pleasant city dining- 
room. 

‘* That’s my little chap; I know his song,”’ 
said Mr. Graves, rising and going to the 
street door. ‘‘ Here, boy!”’ 

“Take one for me, will you, Graves?’’ 
‘* And me,” called the two gentlemen left at 
table, feeling in their pockets for change. 

** And now,”’ said merry Mrs. Gay, as Mr. 
Graves returned and distributed his tro- 
phies, ‘“‘there are you three men provided 
with entertainment for the day and excel- 
lent excuses for not going to church.”’ 

‘*T’ll wager you will be deep in the soci- 
ety notes and How to Make Artistic Pin 
Cushions before I’ve begun on stocks or 
baseball,’’ laughed her husband. 

‘* Well, only because you put the paper in 
my hands and won’t have it yourself. I al- 
ways went to church until I married you, 
dear,”’ she retorted, and Mr. Graves took up 
the newspaper gauntlet she had thrown 
down. 

He was an active Christian and church 
worker, the only one among the young 
men who with their wiyes formed the social 
boarding house family, and as such he often 
felt it unpleasaptly incumbent upon him to 
assert his stricter principles. 

‘*No, Mrs. Gay,’’ he said, ‘‘my Sunday 
paper does not keep me from church, be- 
cause I never open it until after I return, 
and then only to glance at the leading arti- 
cles and the scientific or foreign notes that 
aren’t often found in the dailies.’’ 
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‘But while you do that, nine men out of 
ten read their Sunday paper from beginning 
to end,”’ put in Mrs. Means, who argued im. 
partially against the views {  ither Graves 
or Gay, as occasion offered. 

“They needn’t!”’ dryly responded Mr, 
Graves, with a shrug, as if ending the sub- 
ject. 

‘* My dear, excuse me,’’ suddenly said hig 
gentle little wife, her sweet face flushing 
with the effort she made to speak bravely 
for conscience’s sake, ‘‘ you know you and 
I have never thought alike about the Sun- 
day papers. I can’t help feeling that you 
are wrong, in your position, to compromise 
at all upon them. I heard of a case the 
other day,’’ she went on, her flush deepen- 
ing as she felt the attention of the table 
upon her, ‘‘ that I have meant to tell you of 
and perhaps this is a good time while the 
subject is raised. Miss Prue was telling me 
of one of her mission school pupils who in- 
terested her specially, a bright little news- 
boy, very poor, but unusually intelligent and 
good. She gained a strong influence over 
him, had him at her house, talked and 
prayed with him and this spring he told her 
he wanted to be ‘an out and out Christian.’ 
Of course she was overjoyed and urged his 
preparing to join the church with a number 
of others at Easter. No, he couldn't do 
that, though he wanted to, and for a long 
time he would not tell her why; but at last 
he confided his stumbling-block—he sold 
Sunday papers; his mother and sister were 
dependent on his earnings; he could not 
afford to lose his Sunday pittance, but he 
would not join a church while he sold on 
the Lord’s Day. This happened in your own 
mission,’’ continued Mrs. Graves. ‘It may 
be the very boy who sold you this morning's 
paper, and if it were what do you suppose 
would be the effect upon his scruples if his 
superintendent bought of him on Sunday?” 

There were tears of earnestness in the lit- 
tle woman’s eyes, as she paused and looked 
entreatingly at her husband as if to beg his 
forgiveness for thus publicly opposing him. 

Mr. Graves flushed painfully; he set a 
high value on his own judgment and his 
wife usually deferred to it, but he was a 
just man, if a trifle autocratic. ‘Well, 
Bessie,” he said, slowly, “that is a terribly 
inopportune newsboy for me; but, if he and 
his scruples are genuine, I rather think his 
superintendent will have to take a lesson 
from him on Sunday papers. I swear off, 
here and henceforth, before these witnesses. 
Will that content you?” His wife turned 
upon him a whole faceful of thanks more 
eloquent than words. 

“If virtue ever had its reward, and the 
elect were helped out of all their difficul- 
ties in real life, that abnormal boy would 
have been offered a lucrative partnership 
on the spot,’ drawled Mr. Means, with 
languid cynicism. 

“But these phenomena don’t occur out- 
side the Sunday school books of our youth, 
eh?” said Mr. Gay, as they all rose from 
the table. ‘Mrs. Graves,’ he added, ina 
low tone as she passed him, ‘ wait a mo 
ment. Would you—that is, I need an office 
boy; mine is promoted. Do you suppose 
your protégé would feel himself corrupted 
by the wiles of a lawyer, especially so har- 
dened a specimen as myself?”’ 

“O, you dear, good Mr. Gay,” cried little 
Mrs. Graves, clasping her hands in delight. 
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“What a blessed solution of his difficulty 
this will be to that boy ”’— 

‘“Hush-sh!’? entreated Mr. Gay, in a 
whisper. “Do you want to bring Means 
down upon me for posing as a special prov- 
idence? Not a word of this, as you value 
that office boy’s prospects! And Graves,” 
as that gentleman came back in search of 
his wife, “I am not much in the way of 
church myself, you know, but if I were I’d 
take just the stand you have taken now— 
the Sunday papers aren’t much in the line 
of morning devotions, I admit. As it is’’— 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘come, Mrs. 
Gay, let us proceed upstairs and divide the 
Herald between us.”’ 

But Mrs. Graves laid a persuasive hand 
on his arm and slipped the other around 
Mrs. Gay’s waist. ‘‘Ah, no,” she begged; 
‘leave the Herald and come to church 
with us this lovely morning—please do?”’ 

And they went. 


“A little leaven leavens the whole lump,”’ 
mused Mr. Gay aloud to his wife that even- 
ing. ‘“Isn’t there something like that in 
the Bible? I thought so!’’ 





BISHOP BROOKS IN AMY’S HOME. 
BY MRS. MARY ABBOTT RAND. 


Less than three weeks before he died 


Bishop Brooks was expected to tea in a 
country minister’s home and a small class 
awaited confirmation in the little stone 


church at the foot of the hill. It was stormy 
and bittercold, A Boston east wind mingled 
with the driving snow, which was drifting 
waist high by the roadside. 

But there was no doubt that the bishop 
would come. He was well and strong and 
kept every appointment, no matter how hum- 
ble the parish where he was expected. At 
half-past five he was there. He seemed too 


big for the little brown cottage and when 
the minister’s wife asked him to tea she felt 
like a pigmy inviting a giant. 

But he made himself so easily at home 


that all sense of constraint passed away. 
There were several young people in the 
family who had come home from college 
and school for this occasion of the bishop’s 
visit. He talked with them of their studies, 
especially the so-called ‘‘dead languages.” 
They did not seem dead to him, he said, 
ever since one early morning when he was 
in Greece. Looking from his window at the 
inn he heard a woman call after her run- 
away child, ‘* Agamemnon! Ag-a-mem-non!”’ 
Nor since, when traveling with a priest in 
some other foreign land, he wanted to talk 
with him. “For,” said the bishop, earnestly, 
“Tean’t be long with a man without want- 
ing to get at him and find what manner of 
spirit he is of. I tried him in French and 
several other languages, but they were un- 
familiar to him, Then I ventured on Latin 
and it opened the way to most delightful in- 
tercourse, and Latin is no more a dead lan- 
guage to me,”’ 

He was asked if travel in the Holy Land 
did not take away the charm of the Scrip- 
ture narrative and make it too realistic. 

“O, never,” he said. ‘ Realistic! Why, 
that is what we want—Christ with us.” 

Other guests came as the meal was over, 
and, in the various duties demanding atten- 
tion from older members of the family, 
the bishop was left with’ a little girl, the 
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youngest. Although she is really twelve 
she is small and fair and Jooks about eight 
years old. When the hostess returned to 
the sitting-room she saw the bishop in a 
big chair before the fire with little Amy on 
one knee and the old family cat on the other. 

Since his death, when every recollection of 
the great preacher is precious, the little girl 
was questioned about her interview with 
him, and this is her story: ‘‘When he came 
to the sitting-room I was in the big red 
chair by the fire, reading the evening paper. 
Of course I got right up and offered him 
the paper and the chair. He sat down, took 
the paper and me, too. 

‘¢¢ What were you reading, my dear, pol- 
itics ?’ 

‘“*¢ Why, yes,’ said I. ‘I was just then.’ 

‘¢¢ What!’ said he, ‘and do you like read- 
ing politics?’ 

‘*T said I liked some of the dialogue parts 
—they were funny. 

‘* He looked at me a minute and laughed 
and said, ‘How much is seven times eight?’ 

‘¢*T did not know what to make of him for 
a minute, but I answered, ‘ Fifty-six.’ 

‘Then he laughed and said, ‘ You’!l do.’ 

‘‘Then I laughed and so we were ac- 
quainted,”’ 

‘¢ What did he say then, Amy?”’ 

““O, just what anybody would that knew 
you very Well. He asked how long I’d had 
my new ring and I told him since Christ- 
mas, and he said he thought so. Then he 
asked me if I liked that kind of stone [a 
ruby] the best. I told him ‘O, no! but my 
favorite turquoise was broken,’ and he said, 
‘Too bad.’ 

‘*Then he asked if I danced, and [ said, 
‘Only a little.’ He said: ‘What, only a 
little? JZ used to dance a great deal, but 
there are so many things I like better I 
don’t dance at all now.’ 

‘* Then he asked about my kitty that was 
curled up on the rug, and I said he ought 
to see her eat catnip. 


‘“*He said: ‘Ought I? Then, if I ought to 
do a thing, I must. Could you get the cat- 
nip?’ 


“So I got the catnip and that naughty 
kitty was so eager to get it she scratched 
him while he was feeding her!”’ 


‘*He must have been vexed, Amy. What 
did he say?” 
‘*O, he just looked comic and said, ‘ What 


virtues has she?’ I was so ashamed for 
the kitty I couldn’t think for a minute. 
At last 1 said, ‘Well—she sleeps a good 
deal!’ Then he laughed like everything. 
I told him then I was afraid I must say 
good-by, for I could bear his coachman 
coming up the driveway and it was too 
stormy for me to walk te church. 


‘**Good-by, then,’ he said. ‘Be good, 
Amy.’ 
‘We had been laughing so much I 


couldn’ t be serious all at once, so I laughed 
and said sort of lightly, ‘O, yes.’ 

‘* He stood still a moment looking. very 
grand, yet kind. Then he took both my 


hands and said, ‘I mean it, dear. You 
will be good? I know you will.’ 
‘Then he smiled and said: ‘ But why can’t 


you ride to church with me? Don’t you 
think there would be room in my lap?’ 
**O, I should love to,’ I said, 
wouldn’t I be too heavy?’ 
‘He laughed again. ‘ What! a thimble on 
an elephant?’ 


‘but 
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‘So I hopped upstairs as fast as I could 
go to get ready. 

‘¢*Don’t hurry so,’ he called. ‘J sha’n’t 
go till you go, Amy. You can depend on 
that!’ 

‘* And as soon as my wraps were on and I 
got te the head of the staircase I looked 
down and there he was at the foot—he 
hadn’t moved aninch! And we had sucha 
jolly ride down the hill through the drifts!’’ 

Was all this inconsistent with his gra- 
cious bearing in the chancel and the in- 
spired words he brought to us that night? 
A gentleman in the congregation said: “I 
have heard him preach to thousands in 
Westminster and St. Paul’s, but I never 
heard him preach so eloquently as be did in 
your little church that Epiphany night from 
the text, ‘And behold there came wise 
men from the East to Jerusalem, saying, 
Where is He that is born King of the Jews, 
that we may come and worship Him also!’”’ 





The girls were admiring a statuette of An- 
dromeda, which was labeled, ‘“‘ Executed in 
Terra Cotta.” 

“Where is Terra Cotta?’ asked one of 
them, with probably some vague idea of Tierra 
del Fuego. 

“T’m sure I do not know,” was the reply, 
‘‘but I pity the poor girl, wherever it is.”— 
Harper’s Young People. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 


OLD men were as 
plentiful as boys at 
the World’s Fair, 
and, I noted partic- 
ularly, were as in- 
terested and enthu- 
siastic as the boys, 
even if they did not 
run around quite as 
fast. This set me 
to thinking of our 
old man, the cap- 
tain of the Corner 
cruiser Alphabet. 
You remember that 
at our last report from him (Sept. 21) he 
had left his boat at Vancouver and come 
overland to Boston. In fact, I scarcely saw 
him then, for, opening the office door, he 
flung in his package of letters and departed 
as mysteriously as he came. Hearing noth- 
ing from him directly or through the marine 
dispatches in the newspapers, I suspected 
that he had not gone back to his boat but 
was stealing the opportunity to stop over at 
Chicago and do the fair, so I kept a sharp 
lookout for him in any departments of the 
exposition which I thought would particu- 
larly attract him. 

I looked over the marine and fisheries ex- 
hibits in the Government Building and the 
vast display in the Fisheries Building. I 
visited the United States Life Saving Station, 
with its splendid outfit of self-bailing surf 
boats and other apparatus for rescuing men 
from shipwreck, and also the United States 
Gun Boat Illinois. But the officers in charge 
had not seen Captain M. I went on board 
the little Viking ship representing the old 
Norseman craft in which Leif Ericsson came 
to Hampton Beach or Ipswich Bay or Salem 
or Boston or Watertown or Cape Cod—or 
somewhere else on our coast—in the year 
1000. I noted an old man trying to talk 
German with the mate, but he did not wear 
glasses and was not bald enough for our 
captain. On another day I visited the Span- 
ish caravels, which he of course would visit 
if there. Only the Santa Maria, Columbus’s 
flagship, was accessible, but I searched that 
thoroughly—but in vain—from stem to stern, 
from the admiral’s cabin to the high-up fore- 
castle deck, where the sailors watched for 
land with the hope of a silk jacket and the 
king’s annuity. How Christoforo Colombo 
and his men could ever have got across the 
Atlantic in such an old tub, I do not see— 
but they did, or else we should not be attend- 
ing the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 

A little farther up the South Pond, oppo- 
site the various Indian camps—I went in and 
talked a little with the chief and saw a 
stolid old Iroquois try to sing (or how]) as 
he hopped about in what was called a war 
dance—was moored the old New Bedford 
whaling ship Progress. I went on board of 
her and saw the way the old-time Yankee 
whalers used to carry on that perilous busi- 
ness in their long voyages in the Pacific 
Ocean. (Do you know why it is not so im- 
portant or profitable to hunt-whales now as 
then?) But the master of the Alphabet was 
not registered there—in fact, I think he was 
very careful not to register anywhere. 

Then I remembered that ‘Joseph b’’ 
wrote us (Sept. 14) about seeing Captain 
Andrews’s boat, ‘‘Sapolio,”’ in which he 
crossed the Atlantic alone. Our old man 
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would surely visit that. Aftera long search 
I found it in the Manufactures Building 
with a great crowd around it, and inside 
the rail the captain, a young lady engaged 
in slowly scrubbing a marble table and oc- 
casionally lifting her head, and a curious 
old man watching her. I went in to see the 
phenomenon, but by the time I had. taken 
in the fact that the lady was a wax figure 
illustrating the value of ‘‘Sapolio,’’ the old 
man had vanished! I had, however, a chat 
with Captain Andrews—who said he was a 
native of Essex, Mass.—about his famous 
voyage made in 1892 from New Jersey to the 
Azores in one month and ending, where Co- 
lumbus began his, at Palos. It seems to 
me to have been a very foolhardy under- 
taking of a courageous man, without any 
purpose or use except to advertise himself 
—and ‘‘Sapolio”’ soap! 

I spent a good part of another day in the 
Transportation Building, where the prog- 
ress in modes of travel was vividly shown by 
contrasting the trains of sixty years ago and 
now—the ‘‘DeWitt Clinton’’ engine and 
first railroad train in New York, run from 
Albany to Schenectady on Aug. 9, 1831, and 
the cars, which looked like old-fashioned 
stagecoaches and held ten persons, with the 
splendid locomotive ‘'999,” able to run 
seventy-two miles an hour, and palace cars 
eighty feet long, with room for eighty-four 
persons. There were models of steam- 
boats, ancient and modern, of skiffs, canoes, 
launches and yachts, which I knew would 
interest our captain, but nowhere among 
the exhibits of land or sea did I find a trace 
of him until, in following the crowd through 
the Northern Pacific Railroad express train, 
filled with the products of the great, new 
States of the Northwest—animals, minerals, 
grains, grasses and fruits—I saw in the rear 
of the last car a tall, wiry old man with a 
slouch hat drawn over his bald head. He 
was explaining eloquently the glories of that 
country, answering all questions with facts 
and figures, and all objections with quaint 
satire. How about your winters? ‘Ex- 
amine history—the land where the snow 
flies rules the world!’’ Where are your or- 
anges? ‘*Can you eat oranges three times a 
day? Do it for a week and you will be with 
the skeletons and mummies in the an-thro- 
po-log-i-cal building. I tell you, gentlemen, 
the land where the snow flies rules the 
world!”’ I felt sure that he was our lost 
captain; when I went through the train the 
next day, he was not to be found. I think 
he was working his passage back to the Pa- 
cific coast and that we shall hear from him 
before ‘‘ snow flies.”’ 

I have not yet answered Rose’s ? as to 
the cost of ‘‘ going to the fair.’’ There is 
not room for all the figures, but I think 
economical people could go (from New Eng- 
land) and stay a week or even ten days for 
$50. I met one New Hampshire minister 
who was doing it for considerably less. 
Railroad fare, $20 to $32. I went to the 
‘** Hotel Endeavor’’ to hear Mr. Moody and 
was much pleased with its rooms, over- 
looking the lake, $1 the day. Admission, 
fifty cents; electric cars, ten cents; plain 
food, fifty cents to $1, (Ferris Wheel, Cairo 
and Eskimo Village, $1!) Figure for your- 
selves. Of course you children cannot 
leave school now, but try to get your 
parents off, now that the fair is to remain 
open after Nov. 1. MR. MARTIN. 
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The Sunday Schoo! 





Lesson FOR Nov. 5. 1 Or. 15: 12-26. 


THE RESURREOTION. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The teacher will do well to summarize the 
contents of this entire chapter, the most com- 
prehensive argument for the resurrection ever 
written. The apostle begins by declaring that 
the substance of his preaching was the gospel 
of the resurrection [vs. 1-11]. He then states 
the consequences of denying the resurrection 
{vs. 11-19]. Next he declares the results of 
Christ’s resurrection [vs. 20-28]. Incidentally 
he points by way of argument to those who 
have been baptized into the faith of the resur- 
rection in place of the dead who had died 
without baptism, and to the fact that the res- 
urrection was the motive which led him to 
give his life in the midst of perils to preach 
the gospel [vs. 29-34]. And the climax to the 
cumulative argument of the chapter is a mag- 
nificent description of the spiritual resurrec- 
tion body evolved from the natural body 
through the power of the new life in Christ, 
the fing] triumph of the believer over sin and 
death as the constant motive to live the gos- 
pel and to preach it in the certainty of its glo- 
rious results. But the passage chosen for the 
lesson specially emphasizes these two things: 

1. Confidence in the resurreetion of Christ is 
the vital element of Christian faith. That res- 
urrection the apostle declared was a repre- 
sentative human experience. He knew be- 
yond question that Christ had risen. He had 
received the fact on the concurrent testimony 
of hundreds of eyewitnesses, many of whom 
were still living, some of whom, like Peter 
and James, had shown by illustrious service 
the effect of their knowledge that Christ had 


risen. He had himself seen the risen Saviour 
and had heard the glorious fact from His own 
lips. 

But Christ, he said, who was in all respects 
our brother man, is still the same in His res- 
urrection. More than that, He is the repre- 


sentative man. His resurrection being estab- 
lished, ours is assured. To deny that is to 
deny all that is essential to Christianity. ‘If 
Christ hath not been raised, then is our preach- 
ing vain, your faith also is vain.” Christ risen 
is the first fruit of an everlasting kingdom 
whose members are to be human beings who 
have risen from the dead. The farmer does 
hot prize the first specimens of the harvest as 
the sufficient reward for his toil, but only as 
the pledge of the crop which is to follow. 
Christ’s resurrection is nothing to us unless 
Wwe also are to rise. If we are not to rise then 
those who testified to His resurrection are liars 
and those who preach His gospel are false wit- 
hesses; then our sins are not forgiven; there 
is no such thing as redemption; Christianity 
isa dreary farce. Apart from immortality 
there is no gospel. 

But the ground of our confidence that we 
shall rise from the dead lies in our union 
with Christ through faith in Him. Paul in 
his epistles neither affirms nor denies the 
natural immortality of the soul. He simply 
declares, reiterates and proves that believers 
in Christ are raised from the dead through 
power received from Him. The whole argu- 
ment for the future life in this chapter rests 
on the connection between the risen Christ 
and His disciples. All who have descended 
from Adam inherit death through their con- 
hection witn him; all who are united to Christ 
receive immortal life through Him. Adam 
brought death; Christ brought resurrection. 
Each gave what he gave to all who were con- 
nected with himself. Adam lest the divine, 
immortal life by separating himself from God. 
All who derive their life from him inherit 
also its limitation, which is death. But all 
Who are united, to Christ receive from Him 
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spiritual life, and this union is eternal. To 
His own all that is dreadful in death is abol- 
ished. “If a man keep My word, he shall 
never taste of death.” 

Paul pointed to his own life as attesting the 
power of this faith. His supreme aim was to 
be found in Christ, so that he might attain 
unto the resurrection from the dead. Why, 
said he, do I risk my life continually in pro- 
claiming the gospel of Christ, if it be not that 
I expect to live with Him "forever? Paul 
showed how he made himself a daily sacrifice, 
renouncing rest, pleasure and peace, contend- 
ing against wicked men, supported by this 
sublime faith in an immortal life. But for 
that, he said he would give himself to present 
pleasures. He would say, “ Let us eat and 
drink, for tomorrow we die.” 

He brought home also to the Corinthians a 
truth which we may well consider. ‘ Be not 
deceived,” he said, “evil company doth cor- 
rupt geod manners.’’ You cannot live with 
those who do not believe in the resurrection 
and share their thoughts without degrading 
your own minds. The truths of the resurrec- 
tion nourish the moral nature. Entertaining 
doubts of these truths saps the defenses against 
temptation, leads to false estimates of Chris- 
tian motives and character and lowers one’s 
moral tone. 

2. The kingdom of God is to be consummated 
through the vanquishing of death. That is the 
expectation of believers. This present dis- 
pensation in which the church contends 
against the forces of sin and proclaims the 
gospel of deliverance from it is to have an end, 
for Christ has risen from the dead. He knows 
all the roots of human misery, and He has de- 
voted Himself to the emancipation of our 
race. Some essential things are already ac- 
complished. ‘ We see not yet all things sub- 
jected to Him. But we behold Him who hath 
been made a little lower than the angels, 
even Jesus, because of the suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honor, that by the 
grace of God He should taste death for every 
man.” The enemies we fight are His, and as 
sure as His power is supreme and His purpose 
fixed to vanquish evil we shall triumph at 
last. 

When Christ’s foes are all conquered His 
mediatorial reign will end. His government 
now is temporary and provisional because it 
is incomplete. But there is in the human 
heart, in society, in the very constitution of 
the universe, a movement toward and a look- 
ing for the glory that is the end for which all 
things are created. ‘The earnest expectation 
of the creation waiteth fgr the revealing of 
the sons of God.” Christ is working in and 
through men and society to reconcile all men 
to God. When that work is accomplished He 
will “ have abolished all rule and all authority 
and power.” Then ‘“ He shall deliver up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father.” Then 
death will be no more. ‘‘ The last enemy that 
shall be abolished is death.’’ Then will the 
Son have so completely revealed the Father, 
so perfectly secured among all men the doing 
of His will, that the Father’s rule will be im- 
mediate and direct, ‘“‘ that God may be allin 
all.” Then will the dream of the enthusiast, 
the vision of the philosopher and the hope of 
the Christian be fully realized. Then will the 
voice out of the throne be fulfilled: ‘‘ Behold, 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and He 
shall dwell with them, and they shall be His 
peoples, and God Himself shall be with them, 
and be their God: and He shall wipe away 
every tear from their eyes; and death shall be 
no more; neither shall there be mourning, nor 
crying, nor pain, any more: the first things 
are passed away.” 

It is to this final consummation that the 
inspired apostle points to stimulate the faith 
of Christians and to spur their service to its 
highest achievements. Christ is the first 
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fruits of the resurrection of all believers. 
The immortal life, which is His gift to His 
own, is to conquer the death which came into 
the world by sin and which still casts its 
black shadow over mankind. But His risen 
life in His people, the pledge of their eternal 
life, will prevail like sunlight over darkness 
till the perfect unending day of God shall be 
ushered in. The more we realize that life the 
sooner that glorious day will come. Every 
triumph over temptation, every sin van- 
quished, every soul won to receive that life, is 
a blow to the last great enemy, death. Our 
leader, once struck down by His foes, has 
risen triumphant from the dead. He imparts 
to us His own immortal, conquering life. We 
are sure to win “if we hold fast the beginning 
of our confidence firm unto the end.” ‘“ The 
sting of death is sin; and the power of sin is 
the law: but thanks be to God, which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stead- 
fast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 





Many years ago there lived a great king who 
conquered most of the known world of his 
time. He had an immense army and his own 
heart was so fearless that he gave courage to 
his men to fight against much larger numbers. 
No enemy could make him afraid and no march 
was too dangerous for the bold Alexander. 
But when he entered the Persian country he 
paused one day by the tomb of Cyrus, who had 
been one of the greatest kings and generals of 
his time. And Alexander wept when he read 
the writing upon thistomb. It was this: “O 
man! whosoever thou art, and whensvever 
thou comest (for come I know thou wilt), I am 
Cyrus, the founder of the Persian Empire. 
Envy me not the little earth that covers my 
body.” Alexander’s heart was sad when he 
read these words, because he thought of the 
enemy, death, which he could not conquer, 
however great and strong he was. Death 
seemed a very bitter enemy to men in those 
days, because Jesus Christ had not then come 
to die and to rise again, in order to show that 
there is eternal life for those who love and 
believe. 

When Paul wrote to comfort some of the 
people in Corinth, who still feared death and 
called it an enemy, he told them that the ris- 
ing of Jesus from the dead was to conquer 
death for them, just as a king conquers his 
foes. (Draw a cross and write above it the 
inscription placed above the cross of Jesus— 
the King of the Jews.) But Jesus said His 
kingdom was not of this world. 

There are other foes, stronger and more dan- 
gerous than the Persians against whom Alex- 
ander led his army. They are the foes within 
our own hearts, the thoughts which prompt 
us to injure others, to speak harshly to others, 
to seek the best things for ourselves and to do 
only what we wish. (Name some of these foes 
and write on the board.) Then there are 
fierce temptations, sometimes, which come 
like armed men upon us. A boy may be 
tempted to take what is not his, to tell what 
is not true, or to deceive his mother or his 
teacher. But Jesus was tempted in all these 
points. He overcame by long watching and 
prayer. He showed us how we may overcome. 
He is our King, leading to victory over self 
and sin. But the last enemy, Paul says, is 
death. Everywhere people feared to die, un- 
til our Lord Jesus Christ offered up His life 
freely and then rose, to make us know He 
could give every man the victory over death. 
The soul that believes and loves can conquer 
the fear of death, for Jesus said, “‘ Because I 
live, ye shall live also.’”’ (Change the writing 
above the cross to King over all foes.) 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Oct. 29-Nov. 4. Fit for the Spirit’s In- 
dwelling. Ps. 40: 1-11; Luke 19: 1-10; Phil. 
3: 7-15. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 
eee SS I a 
Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, Nov. 5-11. Victory Through Christ. 
1 Cor. 15: 57; 1 John 5: 3-5. 

Of the several figures which the Bible uses 
to picture to us the Christian life, none ap- 
peals more forcibly to the youthful heart than 
that which represents it as a battle. It pays 
us to refresh our minds every now and then 
with this conception of our religion, for we 
live in what is sometimes considered a soft 
and kid-gloved age. Weare apt to forget that 
we have a foe, vigilant, alert, possessed of 
resources, to cope successfully with whom 
requires some knowledge of his tactics, weap- 
ons suited to the contest and every ally we 
can command. If we expect to win any vic- 
tories we must gain them in the same way that 
Jesus won His. He had to fight for His 
crown. There was that long, fierce battle in 
the wilderness at the start, but that was only 
the beginning of the struggle. And how did 
he manage always to win? He watched and 
he prayed. Both these elements are essential 
to success. So if we want victory through 
Christ we must adopt Christ’s methods. 

It follows, then, that the victories thus 
earned will not be so much ours as Christ’s. 
It is right to take a certain legitimate pride in 
our spiritual conquests. Surely no joy is 
keener than that which arises from a sense of 
having overcome some temptation, of having 
put a doubt to flight, of having triumphed 
over depression of spirits, of having mastered 
a secret resentment, of having stood by one’s 
colors when others mocked and jeered. This 
sense of victory and power is not to be con- 
demned provided we are not puffed up with 
it, for after all the real credit belongs to 
Christ, whose method we copied, whose aid we 
invoked. When we realize that our victory 
is due to Him we shall be ready to give Him 
the glory. Let us then keep in mind the 
winning of victories as one end for which we 
live. There are triumphs in store for every 
meek, faithful follower of Christ. God is 
ready to help us to become masters of our- 
selves, to put under foot forever whatever mars 
Christ’s image in us. These triumphs may 
not come with observation amid the blare of 
trumpets or the waving of banners. Your 
battle may be fought and won with your near- 
est neighbor or your closest friend all uncon- 
scious of what is taking place in the arena of 
your inner life. But Christ sees the strife; He 
knows the strength and the craft of the foe, 
and your victory will be another jewel in His 
diadem. 

Parallel verses ; 2 Sam. 23: 10; 2 Kings 5: 1; 
1 Chron, 29: 10, 11; Ps. 98: 1; Prov. 21: 31; 
John 16: 33; Rom.6: 8,9; 8: 2-4, 31-39; 1 Cor. 
10: 13; 15: 20-26, 54; Phil. 4: 12,13; 2 Tim. 4: 
16,17; Heb. 2: 14, 15; Rev. 12; 7-12. 





PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Mr. Ament of Peking reports an incident 
illustrative of the power of Christian song 
,among the country people in China. Upon 
his arrival at one village the leading Chris- 
tian in it called together a good audience. 
Among them were groups of children who, 
greatly to the missionary’s surprise, stood up 
before the company and sang prettily several 
Christian hymns. Other children came for- 
ward and offered to do the same in order to 
obtain some pictures held up as a prize. 
They had been taught by a young man, not 

imself a Christian, he having learned the 
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hymns while on a visit to Peking. Thus the 
Christian leaven was at work in that village 
among people who had never seen a mission- 
ary but who could not but be touched by 
* Jesus loves me” and “ There’s a wideness 
in God's mercy.” 

A review of the work of the New West up 
to the beginning of the present school year 
shows that in fifty-one different schools in 
Utah and New Mexico 270 persons have taught 
what is equivalént to 720 school years of ten 
months each. This is hardly a suggestion of 
the influence which these teachers have ex- 
erted, of the Sunday schools they have estab- 
lished, the Christian Endeavor Societies they 
have organized, the churches they have aided 
in calling into existence, or the individuals 
they have led to Christ. Few people have 
been more useful than these New West teach- 
ers, or more ready to sacrifice themselves for 
the communities in which their lot has been 
cast. 

A comparative statement of the receipts of 
the A. B.C. F. M. during September of 1892 
and 1893 is given below: 


Sept., 1892. Sept., 1893. 
TAMING. 55 0c5h06sc053s03 $14,695.50. ....000c00ee0s 2,667.81 
eee re ret re De acasexastcnepes 5,535.48 
et RRA RTE: GIB NOTES ......0000ce00s $28,203.29 


From the estate of the late Miss Elizabeth 
Jewett the following bequests are to be made: 





Carleton College, Northfield, Minn..............+0++ $32,000 
BEE, TEOIFONS TONING. 6 cc ccccvcsdiccccceveccncsessos - 10,000 
By IRs 0s By Des wssicycbu shrpactanethegesadossegdoasvcus 5,000 
eS FF eee ess -- 5,000 
Board of Ministerial Aid 8,000 
Re Wc: Dea sceacvensa’cesscnes 8,000 
Mass. ang oe ogg Hospital 5,000 
Wellesley College...........-..++++ -- 6,000 
First Church, Rockport, Mass............sseeseeeees 5,000 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


At the Mission Congress in Chicago a reso 
lution was passed providing that a committee 
of one from each denomination be appointed 
to prepare a memorial and address to all mis- 
sionaries with the view of calling together an 
international congress of missions for the pur- 
pose of reorganizing the missionary forces of 
all lands. A committee to carry this plan 
into effect was chosen with great care and 
consists of ten influential clergymen of vari- 
ous denominations, most of whom are Ameri- 
cans. The hope is cherishéd that this is a step 
toward the prevention of the waste of funds in 
mission fields by different societies overlap- 
ping each other. 

One of the problems confronting the Ger- 
mans in East Central Africa, as a result of 
their progressive colonization policy, is what 
to do with the liberated slaves, whose num- 
bers are so rapidly increasing that the mis- 
sions cannot care for them all. At first, after 
liberating expeditions, the slaves were dis- 
tribufed among the mission stations, the 
Roman Catholic and evangelical missions 
each receiving a share; but within the past 
year or two the number of liberated slaves 
has increased considerably, and the difficulty 
of providing for them grows proportionately. 
The missionaries, who were thus heavily taxed 
and obliged to make pecuniary sacrifices, put 
forth a claim for state aid, and were granted a 
yearly sum in support of each slave child. 
But this does not solve the problem of what 
is to become of the adult slaves. In his report 
last year the imperial governor of German 
East Africa said it was impossible to make 
them support themselves, as they are for the 
most part physically weak and had never 
learned and did not desire to work. The fear 
was expressed that they might join the Arabs 
if too much were demanded of them. 


It appears from the latest statistics that the 
London Missionary Society (Congregational) 
has in the various fields occupied by its work- 
ers: English missionaries, 258, of whom sixty- 
one are women; native ordained mission- 
aries, 1,734; native preachers, 6,446; church 
members, 96,118; native adherents, 417,916; 
scholars, 122,943; and $139,000 were raised on 
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the mission field during the past twelve 
months. All these figures show a large ad. 
vance upon those published in 1892. Prog- 
ress at home is less cheering. The balance 
sheet of last year was begun with a sum in 
hand of $40,000 and closed with a debt of 
upwards of $65,000. When the society cele. 
brates its centenary in 1895 it is proposed to 
raise a special thanksgiving fund of $650,000 
and to increase the home income permanently 
to $625,000 per annum. : 

The life and work of the late Bishop 
Crowther, the first African bishop of the 
Church of England, will soon be commemo- 
rated in Sierra Leone by the erection of a 
Crowther Memorial Church. It is particu. 
larly appropriate that the church should be 
built in Sierra Leone, as it was in that settle. 
ment Crowther sought refuge on his release 
from captivity when he was a lad of ten. It 
was there that he was educated and trained 
in part for the great work of his life, and in 
the same territory he subsequently began his 
mission to his fellow-countrymen. 


The camera and its adjunct, the magic lan- 
tern, are becoming more and more important 
factors in missionary work, and the Christian 
Leader predicts that the time is coming when 
a camera and its appliances will make a neces- 
sary part of every missionary’s equipment. 
Something may be done in the mission field 
itself to attract and impress the natives, but 
the chief use of photography in mission work 
is its immense usefulness in making the life 
and environment of the missionary real to the 
people in our home churches. The editors of 
missionary periodicals are becoming alive to 
the value of attractive illustrations, while in 
England, especially, many ministers give illus- 
trated lectures on mission fields in their own 
and neighboring churches. In Edinburgh a 
few of the students of the Medical Missionary 
Society have arranged this season for a course 
of six illustrated lectures by well-known mis- 
sionaries from Africa, India, Jamaica and New 
Guinea. Their avowed object is to interest 
schoolboys in missions and hence the offort is 
purely home missionary work. The young 
lads will be admitted free, but the general 
public must pay a small admission fee. 


The Church Missionary Society is to be con- 
gratulated on the large party of missionaries 
itis sending out to India or Ceylon, Palestine, 
China, Japan or East Africa. Inspiring vale- 
dictory meetings have already been held in 
London and in the next few weeks 115 de- 
voted men and women will have sailed for 
their various fields. Of this number fifty-six 
are returning missionaries and fifty-nine re- 
cruits. 

Some Scandinavian missionaries belonging 
to the Scandinavian Alliance Mission but as- 
sociated with the China Inland Mission have 
long been awaiting an opportunity to pene 
trate into Thibet. With this in view some 
were sent to Indi and a party of nine, in- 
cluding three women, arrived in Darjelling 
more than a year ago and have been working 
among the people on the border until their 
purpose could be accomplished. A small 
party of them recently made an expedition 
across the frontier into Sikkim and, although 
they suffered from the intense cold on the 
mountains, which effectually shut in Thibet 
from the rest of the world, they report with 
great joy their first prayer meeting on Thibetan 
ground. They wished to settle, but were not 
allowed to do so by the officials. It has been 
arranged, however, that their petition shall 
be set before the governing body of Sikkim 
and the council of Bengal, so it is possible 4 
foothold may be gained. Thus the Moravians, 
Scandinavians and the China Inland Mission 
are waiting at different doors an entrance 
into ‘this exclusive country. The Christian 
world will watch the outcome with symp# 
thetic interest. : 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE WITNESS TO IMMORTALITY, 


The pastor of the Old South Church in 
this city has written a volume, The Witness 
to Immortality in Literature, Philosophy and 
Life (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50] which 
establishes him as one of the thinkers who 
have made permanent and important con- 
tributions to human understanding of this 
life and of the life to come. His purpose is 
to explain and enforce the teachings of the 
great master minds of the past for the bene- 
fit of men and women of today and thus to 
enlighten and cheer his readers that they 
may appreciate their relations to God both 
now and hereafter. He interprets the past 
for the benefit of the present and with refer- 
ence to the future. He has not written a 
mere Outline of beliefs and teachings, but 
has sought to extract from prophecy, poe- 
try, philosophy and religion their deepest 
meaning upon the subject of immortality 
and to show how reasonable, beautiful and 
rich in blessing is the Christian doctrine of 
the future life. 

To a merely intellectual reader his pro- 
found insight and his wise and skillful ap- 
plication of truth will appeal powerfully. 
To those who, with him, see the hand of 
God in all human things his pages will prove 
inspiriting and uplifting. His usual caution 
not to claim too much renders the general 
conclusiveness of his reasoning the more 
emphatic and the vital and tender spiritu- 
ality of the work cannot, fail to enrich the 
heart of every one who reads it. It deals 
with one of the most grand and solemn 
themes in a masterly and truly helpful man- 
ner. This will be admitted even by those 
who may dispute certain of its positions. 
Some will ask how the author knows that 
the life of animals is unmoral, and will 
claim that his assertion here goes beyond 
the evidence. Some will dispute the state- 
ment which he quotes and later indorses— 
that ‘death as the cessation of thought is 
unthinkable,’’ and will charge him with as- 
suming that a dead man must continue to 
think because a living man can imagine 
himself as continuing to think after death. 
We believe heartily, with Dr. Gordon, that 
death does not involve the cessation of 
thought. But it does not follow that death 
as the cessation of thought is unthinkable. 
That some will question an utterance here 
or there in the book does not alter, how- 
ever, the fact of its sterling ability and value. 
We should add that its refutation of the 
claims of the theory knownas “ conditional 
immortality ’’ is as convincing as it is con- 
cise, 

RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


Rev, Dr. T. L, Cuyler’s papers in the 
Golden Rule, addressed to those intending 
to be ministers, have been collected into a 
small volume called The Young Preacher 
(Fleming H. Revell Co. 5 cents]. The 
book is based upon the author’s long and 
diversified experience, and of course is prac- 
tical, comprehensive, judicious and spiritu- 
ally uplifting.—Nearly forty years ago 
Rev, Newman Hall, D. D., of London, pub- 
lished a sermon called Sacrifice, or Pardon 
and Purity Through the Cross, which he 
had preached in 1856 at the anniversary of 
the London Missionary Society. Within the 
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last two or three years he has rewritten 
and expanded it and the outcome is a new 
book, Atonement: the Fundamental Fact of 
Christianity [Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 
cents]. It is a brief, simple, popular pres- 
entation of evangelical truth illumined by 
the enthusiasm of the author.——Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. have printed a sixth 
series of the late Bishop Brooks’s Sermons 
[$1.75]. Some of their themes are The 
Mystery of Iniquity, The Battle of Life, 
Leadership of Christ, The Natural and the 
Spiritual, Prayer, and Foreign Missions. 
They are characteristic discourses, and are 
sure of a wide reading. 

In Little Children in the Church of Christ 
$1.00], by Rev. Charles 
Roads, president of the Pennsylvania C. E. 
Union, are some plain and sensible chapters 
on religious meetings for children and how 
to hold them, together with outlines of 
two or three score sermons to the young. 
Many pastors will gain valuable hints from 
it, especially from the first part. A large 
number of blackboard designs are supplied. 
——Anotler book of religious texts, verses 
and prose extracts for each day of the year 
has been compiled by Martha W. Richard- 
son, and is called Royal Helps for Royal 
Living [Thomas Whittaker. $1.00]. It is 
of high quality and contains selections 
from an unusually large number of authors. 
It is dedicated to the memory of Fred. H. 
Richardson. In the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools the volume on the Epistles to the 
Colossians and to Philemon [Macmillan & 
Co. 50 cents] has beea edited by Rev. 
H. C. G. Moule. The notes might have 
been condensed to a greater degree, but are 
scholarly and advantageous. 

A portrait of Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., 
serves as frontispiece to Evalena I. Fryer’s 
book of extraets from his writings, Glimpses 
Through Life’s Windows [Thomas Y. Cro- 
well & Co. 75 cents]. Each extract con- 
tains some incident or anecdote related 
briefly and used as the text of sundry moral 
reflections. Preachers will find some good 
illustrations in these pages and there are 
wisdom and cheer in them for many of the 
hard places of life. Rev. Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don’s little volume, In Christ [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.00], which has been re- 
printed once or twice since it first appeared 
more than twenty years ago, is out again 
and will long continue to help believers to 
know and love their Lord the better. 

There is some lack of crispness and force 
in Miss Sophia M. Nugent’s My Guest Cham- 
ber, or For the Master’s Use [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 50 cents], yet a large class of 
readers will find it refreshing and invigor- 
ating. As the publishers suggest, Miss Nu- 
gent has followed somewhat in the vein 
which the late Miss F. R. Havergal worked 
so thoroughly. The pages of the former 
certainly do suggest those of the latter 
strongly—in faults and merits alike—and 
they will meet with a very similar welcome 
from the public.——Messrs. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. have just brought out a very 
pretty new edition of that standard religious 
volume, Thomas 4 Kempis’s The Imitation oy 
Christ [$1.75]. The text, of course, is famil- 
iar to most Christian people. The printing 
and binding of this edition are attractive 
and a few copies of fine pictures relating to 
the Saviour are introduced by way of illus- 
tration. 
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Mary B. Merrill has made a choice selec- 
tion of stimulating passages from the writ- 
ings or utterances of Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D., 
and Messrs. Roberts Bros, have published 
them in a prettily printed and bound little 
book called Helpful Words [$1.00]. It will 
make a pleasant holiday gift and many 
a reader will be cheered and guided by 
its suggestions. —— Stillness and Service 
and When the King Comes to His Own 
[Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Each 30 cents], 
both by E. S. Elliott, are two plain, stirring, 
devotional tracts, short and effective, each 
of which has sold by thousands in England 
and which the American publisher has is- 
sued in a tasteful dress, Either will be a 
welcome Christmas token among people of 
religious sympathies. 

You who remember The Peep of Day [T. 
Nelson & Sons. $1.25] and how it suggested 
many of your earliest spiritual inquiries and 
became a favorite Sunday companion will 
welcome this new and handsome issue of it. 
You who did not have it yourselves as chil- 
dren, try the effect of it upon your own 
children. They will like it and be the bet- 
ter for it——Sunday Reading for the Young 
[E. & J. B. Young & Co. $1.25], by R. 
Barnes and others, contains a large variety 
of well selected material and bright, spirited 
pictures. It will prove instructive and it 
certainly is highly enjoyable. 








STORIES. 


Miss Maria L. Pool has written in The 
Two Salomes [Harper & Bros. $1.25] a very 
striking book, whether it be or be not quite 
the equal of Mrs. Keats Bradford. The in- 
fluence of heredity and altered circum- 
stances upon the typical New England con- 
science is the subject of it, and the experi- 
ment which the author makes is profoundly 
interesting. It is a fair criticism, however, 
that the illustration selected to reveal the 
power of heredity is extravagant. Indeed 
there is a touch of exaggeration in the pic- 
ture of nearly every one of the charac- 
ters except, perhaps, that of the heroine’s 
mother. The book has very evident fault 
but in spite of them it is sure to be read 
and it is one of the books which set the 
reader to thinking and discussing. 

Mr. G. A. Henty is a remarkably prolific 
writer for one who writes so well. Here are 
three more of his admirable stories. They 
are Through the Sikh War, which tells of 
the conquest of the Punjaub in India and 
of the adventures and achievements of a 
young Englishman, who was only a boy at 
their beginning; A Jacobite Evile, in which 
another English boy, forced from home by 
political troubles, engages in the service of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and encounters 
many perils and foes successfully; and St. 
Bartholomew's Eve [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Each $1.50], a story of the Huguenot wars 
in which still another English lad, although 
partly of French descent, figures as the 
hero. Mr. Henty has few equals in blend- 
ing information with entertainment. In 
these stories he enables the reader to form 
an excellent idea of the conditions of society 
at the times and in the countries selected 
and, as his heroes always are honorable and 
manly, and as their adventures, however 
thrilling, are such as bring out their better 
qualities his books abundantly deserve the 
large popularity which they have gained. 

It is a rougher, coarser life which ‘is 
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portrayed in H, W. French’s Oscar Peterson, 
Ranchman and Ranger [D. Lothrop Co. 
$1.50]. But the hero and his friend are 
not less worthy of respect than the English 
boys in Mr. Henty’s stories, and the realis- 
tic pictures of the perils of the frontier and 
the plains in our Northern or Western re- 
gions have a real value in spite of their 
disagreeable features. The book is writ- 
ten spiritedly and is illustrated.——Robert 
Leighton is the author of The Wreck of 
the Golden Fleece [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50] and he has written a stirring tale of 
sea life a hundred years ago on the Eastern 
coast of England and the open sea. It tells 
of evil deeds of many sorts but it has a 
good moral tone and will promote a manly, 
honorable character in the boys who read 
it. Itis highly interesting and is illustrated. 

In The White Conquerors [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25] Kirk Munroe takes back 
his readers to the days of Cortes, the con- 
queror of Mexico, and relates afresh the 
thrilling story of the adventures and perils, 
the disasters and triumphs which befell the 
European invaders and final victors. He 
has made effective use of the historic facts 
and has written a dramatic and even tragic 
narrative which, whether it overrates the 
virtues of Cortes and his followers or not, 
at any rate inculeates manliness and a lofty 
heroism.——Chris. Willoughby, or Against 
the Current [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.25], by 
Florence E. Burch, is not exciting, yet has 
decided interest. The actors are English 
people of generally uneventful lives, but the 
author brings out well the danger of bad 
companions and loose habits and the value 
of steadfast diligence and integrity. Some 
of her own expressions, as well as many 
which she puts into the utterances of her 
characters, are so peculiarly English that, 
although by no means elegant, they give 
the style a certain novelty for the American 
reader. 

Seven of Frank R. Stockton’s short stories, 
over which most of his admirers have 
laughed merrily in the past, now are re- 
published in a volume which bears the title, 
The Watchmaker’s Wife and Other Stories 
[Charles Scribner’sSons. $1.25]. The other 
stories are Asaph, My Terminal Moraine, 
The Philosophy of Relative Existences, The 
Knife That Killed Po Haney, The Christmas 
Shadrach, and The Rey. Ezekiel Crump. 
Each in its way is highly amusing. 

Miss Barbara Yechton’s Ingleside [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25] will find lasting favor 
with the boys and girls. Dossie, the hero- 
ine, is a winning little blending of mischief 
and affection, and the story of the healing 
of an old family disagreement largely 
through her instrumentality is told attract- 
ively. The story was published first in the 
Churchman. It will do good as well as give 
pleasure.——Jack Hall, or The Schooldays ay 
an American Boy and Jack in the Bush 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. Each $1.25], by 
Judge Robert Grant, appeared in 1887 and 
and 1888 respectively, were very much ap- 
preciated, and now are reissued for 
holiday market. They are excellent books 
for boys, high-toned and manly in spirit 
and full of life from cover to cover. 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


Mr. T. J. McCormack has translated Prof. 
Ernst Mack’s The Science of Mechanics [Open 
Court Publishing Co. $2.50] from the sec- 
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ond German edition. It is a critical and 
historical exposition of the principles of 
mechanics intended to illumine the subject 
so as to popularize an intelligent under- 
standing of it. It is a learned and necessa- 
rily somewhat technical treatise which in- 
structors and other experts will value. In 
this rendering a number of errors, discov- 
ered in the earlier editions in the original 
German, have been corrected.——Certain 
members of the Herbart Club have trans- 
lated and Prof. Charles De Garmo has edited 
Dr. Karl Lange’s monograph of psychology 
and pedagogy entitled Apperception [D. C. 
Heath & Co. $1.00]. The first part ex- 
plains and enforces the doctrine of apper- 
ception. The second applies the doctrine 
to pedagogy. The third gives the history 
of the term apperception. This arrange- 
ment does not seem quite the most natural, 
but the book is exceedingly suggestive. —— 
Col. T. W. Higginson and Prof. Edward 
Channing have written a valuable little 
work, English History for American Readers 
[Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20], which in- 
cludes the important facts and narrates 
them in something of the conversational 
fashion which a well-informed student of 
the subject would adopt in relating them to 
some acquaintance. Of course some themes, 
even of great importance, have to be passed 
over with a bare mention for want of room 
to handle them fully. But the substance of 
what is most essential is given and in a 
readable and agreeable form. There are a 
number of illustrations and the volume is 
well indexed and has a list of books useful 
for consultation. 

Almost every instructor in a foreign tongue 
among us sooner or later writes a book ex- 
pressing his ideas of the proper method of 
teaching. Prof. A. N. Van Daell of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
the latest illustration of this tendency, and 
his work is An Introduction to the French 
Language [Ginn & Co, $1.10]. It is a 
practical grammar with exercises and makes 
something of a specialty of throwing light 
upon grammatical dark points.——Another 
French grammar and also a good one is 
Prof. E. S. Joynes’s Minimum French Gram- 
mar and Reader [Henry Holt & Co. 80 
cents], the title of which indicates its excel- 
lent purpose, that of teaching the student 
primarily how to read French and with as 
little attention as possible to unessentials. 
It is well adapted toits object.——Prof. F. P. 
Graves, Ph. D., has edited a new edition of 
the Philoctetes of Sophocles [Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn. $1.00]. The clear, handsome 
type, the judicious notes, and the general 
evidence of sound scholarship and good 
taste in the book will make it successful. 
——We might truthfully use similar lan- 
guage of Prof. E. T. Merrill’s edition of 
Catullus [Ginn & Co. $1.50]. It ranks 
with the best books of the sort. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The words ‘mission’ and ‘‘ sphere,” as 
applied to women, have been so much 
abused during recent years that the title 
of a valuable new book, Woman’s Mission 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $3.50], 
will fail to attract those who have become 
weary of having women and their achieve- 
ments constantly paraded before the public. 
But the volume, of nearly 500 pages, is 
a careful compendium, weil indexed, of 
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the philanthropies undertaken by English 
women and presented, not for self-glorifica- 
tion, but to furnish an accurate history of 
various phases of organized charity. The 
work is edited by the Baroness Burdett. 
Coutts, who writes the preface, and the 
thirty or more chapters appeared originally 
as a series of papers at the World's Fair. 
Among the contributors are Florence N ight- 
ingale, Hesba Stretton, Hon. Maude Stanley, 
Agnes E. Weston and other eminent special- 
ists. Work in the ragged schools, among 
navvies and soldiers, in working girls’ clubs, 
as guardians of the poor, etc., is graphically 
described, and students of social science 
will find in its pages an actual mine of 
information. The material is not dry sta- 
tistics gleaned from reports but narratives 
of personal experience, and therefore makes 
an entertaining volume for the general 
reader no less than for the specialist. 

In 1840 there was published, under direc- 
tion of the United States Government and 
from the original manuscripts, a work which 
now has been reprinted, a Journal of th 
Federal Convention [Albert, Scott & Co. 
$5.00] kept at the time by James Madison, 
afterwards president. The present issue 
has been edited by E. H. Scott. The orig- 
inal manuscript, it hardly need be said, has 
been followed with the most scrupulous 
care. The only alterations permitted have 
been the correction of a few trifling and 
entirely obvious clerical errors and the fill- 
ing of a few blanks, etc., with dates, ete. 
The work is invaluable to students of the 
early history of our country, especially to 
all who are devoting attention to constitu- 
tional matters. Much has been written 
about the convention and most scholars 
possess a fairly accurate general idea of its 
composition, currents of feeling, maneuver- 
ings and their outcome. So full, minute, 
careful, temperate and enlightening a record 
as this journal is an inestimable help in 
transforming such a general idea of the 
convention into entire and expert familiarity 
with its members and their doings. 

In his new book, The United States, an 
Outline of Political History, 1492-1871 [Mae- 
millan & Co. $2.00], Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
D. C. L., has written for English readers 
rather than American, sketching simply a 
bold, free outline without going much into 
details. In general it is accurate although 
some mistakes occur. For instance the hid- 
ing of a colonial charter in the famous 
Charter Oak was at Hartford, Ct., instead 
of Providence, R. I. Again that the colored 
soldiers ‘‘ fought not ill, being docile, though 
not dashing” in the War of the Rebellion 
is anerror. There were no more brilliantly 
heroic soldiers in either army than some of 
the colored regiments on the Union side. 
But upon the more important points with 
which such a history has to deal the author 
has written intelligently, sympathetically 
and luminously and his book is qualified to 
do useful service. 

Miss Alice M. Bacon’s Japanese Girls and 
Women was charming, and her new book, 
A Japanese Interior (Houghton, Mifflin « 
Co. $1.25], is at least equally delightful. 
It is based upon her letters home during # 


residence in Japan, but neither as a mission: - 


ary nor an ordinary instructor. She was 4 
teacher in a school for noble girls under 
imperial patronage and rule. She was 


thrown into intimate relations with the 
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most refined and intelligent Japanese, and 
lived in a partially Japanese manner. She 
not only has exceptionally fresh and read- 
able material for use in her book but also 
she is a natural, vivacious and highly enter- 
taining narrator. The book is sure of pop- 
ularity-——Miss Adelia Gates, whose re- 
markable career has been narrated by her 
friend, Adela E. Orpen, in The Chronicles of 
the Sid [Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00], has 
quite as much, if not even more, of the 
power to make herself at home anywhere. 
Of Yankee birth, a Lowell factory girl, a 
Western pioneer and squatter, a wide trav- 
eler and an artist, Miss Gates probably has 
journeyed in more usually untraveled lands, 
with fewer annoyances, at less cost and 
with more ample and varied satisfaction than 
any other woman of her generation. How she 
did it is worth the reading and the author 
bas told the story well. Not many others 
of either sex could do it, or are likely to 
attempt it. But almost any traveler in fact 
orin the intent only may learn something 
of value from the book, apart from its deep 
interest. 

The authorities of the Columbian Expo- 
sition sent Mr. F. A. Ober, the naturalist 
and explorer, to the West Indies on the er- 
rand of inducing the different West Indian 
governments to be represented at the in- 
tended exposition. Mr. Ober, already quite 
familiar with that part of the world, not 
only acquitted himself with much skill and 
success, and in the face of many hindrances, 
but also has written a volume in which he 
follows the course of the discoverer through 
all his voyages, giving personal experiences 
and observations throughout. The book, 
In the Wake of Columbus [D. Lothrop Co. 
$2.50] is a rare combination of very valuable 
facts and an equally valuable and entertain- 
ing narrative of travel and adventure. It is 
illustrated freely. It is a book of much 
more than passing importance.——More 
purely historical, although composed of ma- 
terial gathered in much the same manner, 
Mr, A. F. Bandelier’s The Gilded Man (El 
Dorado) [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50] sup- 
plies pictures of the Spanish occupancy of 
portions of America, There was romance 
enough in the adventures of the Spaniards 
as there also certainly was too much blood- 
shed, treachery and rapine. But the author, 
perhaps a little embarrassed by his wealth 
of material, has contented himself with a 
simple, straightforward statement of facts. 
He describes the various searches for the 
far famed Gilded Man, in New Granada and 
that region and for the seven cities of Cibola 
in Arizona or New Mexico. He also gives 
the truth, correcting the mistakes of Pres- 
cott and others, as to the massacre of Cho- 
lula, discusses the age of the city of Santa 
Fé and narrates the history of Jean L'Arch- 
évéque. Historical scholars will prize the 
book and many others will enjoy it. 

In Topsys and Turvys [Century Co. $1.00] 
the children will find one of the drollest 
books of recent years, It contains most in- 
geniously drawn and colored pictures, by 
P. S, Newell, so arranged that when you 
look at a given page right side up it tells 
you only half of its comical story and you 
learn the other half by turning it bottom 
side up. The device is as simple as it is 
amusing but not a little of the laughable 
effect is due to the artist’s adroitness in the 
application of the idea of the book. It will 
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be immensely popular with the younger 
children at holiday time.——The Brownies 
at Home [Century Co. $1.50] is another of 
Palmer Cox’s comical books of verse and 
pictures. The inventiveness of his genius 
is amply illustrated within well defined lines 
and the irresistible ludicrousness of the 
faces and attitudes which he portrays is 
enough to float any book in the market. 
Moreover, his poetry is not all nonsense, al- 
though there is plenty of nonsense in it. 
The children are familiar with Mr. Cox’s 
work through the St. Nicholas and will en- 
joy this example of it. 

Seven new volumes of the small, dainty, 
clearly printed and tastefully bound Ariel 
Shakespeare are out. They inciude King 
John, Richard II., Richard III., Henry IV. 
(two parts), Henry V. and Henry VIII. 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents each]. 
Each volume may be carried easily in a 
small pocket, the text is unabridged and 
has been conformed to the Jatest scholarly 
editions, and there are vigorously drawn 
illustrations.——Hon. J. L. Motley’s essay 
on Peter, the Great [Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
30 cents], has been published in the series 
called the English Classics with explanatory 
notes, which are sufficient without being 
superfluous. Mrs. O. M. Spofford’s A 
Norse Romance [G. P. Putnam’s, Sons. 
$2.50] sometimes is rather hard to be read 
its letters are so fanciful in shape. It pur- 
ports to be a ballad in the vein of the old 
Norse poetry and it is illustrated profusely 
but not always successfully. For example, 
in several of the pictures the oarsmen in 
the Norse vessel are seated so as to face the 
bow while they row instead of the stern. 
The book has many attractions but is not 
free from defects. 





NOTES. 

— Mr. Ruskin’s forthcoming book, The 
Stones of Verona, will include his lectures on 
Verona. Except in the lectures the material 
has not been published by him before. 


—— Louis Kossuth has completed the third 
volume of his memoirs, but is so nearly blind 
that he has been unable to read the proof 
sheets personally. He is over ninety years 
old. 

—— The National Reformer, the free-thought 
organ of the late English religious radical, 
Charles Bradlaugh, has collapsed for want of 
patronage. Somehow free-thinkers seldom 
manage to make their journals pay long. 


— The story which is going about that 
Prince Bismarck has sold his memoirs to a 
South German publisher for $125,000 with the 
condition that they be published immediately 
after his death is now denied by Count Herbert 
Bismarck. 

—— The Taylor-Austin Co. of Cleveland, O., 
has just succeeded in securing for a customer 
a fine copy of the first edition of Izaak Wal- 
ton’s The Compleat Angler. Copies were first 
sold for eighteen pence apiece, thirty-six cents 
or a little more. Now, two centuries and a 
half having passed, single copies in good con- 
dition bring from $1,200 to $1,5 


—— Emile Zola, the French novelist, has 
been visiting England to attend a meeting of 
the Institute of Journalists. The unsavori- 
ness of many of his stories, however, pre- 
vented him from receiving much more than 
an official welcome. In his address at the 
meeting of the institute he expressed a strong 
approval of anonymity in journalism as op- 
posed to the use of signatures. 

—— A new publishing scheme has been un- 
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dertaken. An illustrated family magazine 
has been started with a capital stock of $100- 
000 in 20,000 non-assessable shares, subscribers 
to which become free recipients of the maga- 
zine while their contributions, other things 
being equal, are to have precedence in its col- 
ums. We should say that the prosperity of 
the publication would depend largely upon 
the interpretation put upon the clause “ other 
things being equal.”’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

A NATIVE OF WINBY, AND OTHER TALES. By Sarah 
Orne Jewett. pp. 309. $1.25. 

oo STANWOOD. By Lucy G. Morse. pp. 441. 

25. 

COLLEGE Tom. By Caroline Hazard. pp. 324. $2.00. 

THE HANGING OF THE CRANE AND HER POEMS 
OF THE Home. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
pp. 53. $1.5 

NO HEROEs. 
75 cents. 


0. 
By Blanche Willis Howard. pp. 97. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
THE BEGINNER’S GREEK COMPOSITION. By W.C. 
Collar and M.G. Daniell. pp. 201. 95 cents. 
Littell & Co. Boston. 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, JULY-SEPTEMBER, 
pp. 824. 


1893. 
$2.75. 

De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. Boston. 
Dick AND JOE. By Mary L. Etheridge. 


oi. 


pp. 138. 
Rev. Silliman Blagden. Boston, 
A Bouquet OF POEMS AND CANTICLES. 
Silliman Blagden. pp. 141. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
STUDIES OF TRAVEL: GREECE. STUDIESOF TRAVEL: 
ITALY. By Prof. E. A. Freeman. pp. 286 and 321. 
75 cents each. 
PARABLES FROM NATURE. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
In two series. pp. 279 and 280. $1.75 each. 


By Rev. 


IDEAS OF TRUTH. By John Ruskin. pp. 90. 75 
cents. 
CONVERSATION. By Thomas De Quincey. pp.71. 75 


cents. 


THE House OF LIFE. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


- 106. 75 cents. 
SHE Stoops TO CONQUER. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
pp. 134. 75 cents. 
THE StTupy OF Poetry. By Matthew Arnold. pp. 
74. 75 cents. 
THE EVE OF ST. AGNES AND SONNETS. By John 
Keats. pp. 84. 75 cents. 
E.&J. B. Young & Co. New York. 
TWILIGHT. By ANNETTE LYSTER. pp. 250. $1.00. 
SCARLET Town. By H. May Poynter. pp. 127. 40 
cents. 

OuR NELL. By Catharine E. Smith. pp. 128. 40 
cents. 

Enrp’s Victory. By Cecilia 8S. Lowndes. pp. 119 
40 cents. 

CAN SHE FORGIVE? By E. 8. Curry. pp. 160. 60 
cents. 

FRITZ AND His FRIENDS. By Lady Dunboyne. pp. 
223. 80 cents. 


THE FAIRHOPE VENTURE. By Edward N. Hoare. 
pp. 379. $1.50. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 


In FAR LOCHABER. By William Black. pp. 393. 
80 cents. 

My YEAR IN A'LoG' CABIN. By W. D. Howells. 
pp. 62. 50 cents. 


THE STUDENT'S ROMAN .EMpPrReE. By J. B. Bury. 


pp. 638. $1.50. 


THE KOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTHERN EvuROPE. By 
Thomas W. Knox. pp. 544. $3.00. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. New York, 
A HARMONY OF THE ,GOSPELS. By Rev. J. A. 


Broadus, D.D. pp. 264. $1.50. 
A. MACKAY RuTHQUIST. By the author of Mackay 
of Uganda. pp. 380. $1.50. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

JOURNAL OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. Edited by G.S. 
Trebutien. Two vols. pp. 522. 83.00. 
HorRACE WALPOLE. By Austin Dobson. 

$2.00. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE Expository Times. Vo). 1V. Edited by Rev. 
James Hastings. pp. 568. $3.00. 
Christian Literature Co. New York. 
PREACHING Curist. By Rev. Llewelyn I. Evans, 
D.D. pp. 388. $2.00. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN BIBLE LANDS. 
Thomas Nicol, D.D. pp. 76. 50 cents. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
MIDDLE AGEs. By Henry Hallam. pp. 700. 


-00. 
John D. Wattles & Co. Philadélphta. 
A Lig NEVER JUSTIFIABLE. By H. Clay Trumbull: 
pp. 237. $1.00 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
BARABBAS. By Marie Corelli. pp. 317. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
FLORENTINE LIFE DURING THE RENAISSANCE. By 
Walter B. Seaife. pp. 248. $1.50. 


PAPER COVERS, 


pp. 333. 


By Rev. 


THE 
$1 


Philadelphia. 
$1.00. 


THE CHRISfIAN MOVEMENT IN THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF AMERICA, EUROPE AND Asia. By J. R. Mott, 
J. B. Reynolds and L. D. Wishard. pp. 42. 

THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By George G. Findlay. 


* pp.14. 15 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


September. AMERICAN HisToRY. 

October. FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—ALTRUISTIC RE- 
VIEW.— NINETEENTH CENTURY.—SCHOOL REVIEW. 
—BOOKMAN.—Music REVIEW.—LEND A HAND. 


November. Gopey’s.—FRANK LESLIE’S. 
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PILGRIM CHURCH, DORCHESTER. 


The building pictured bere is of brick with 
brown stone trimmings. On the right is the 
chapel, which has been occupied since Decem- 
ber, 1890. The tower at present is only par- 
tially complete. The interior is ceiled over- 
head in spruce with a light finish. The pews 
are arranged in amphitheater style, and the 
seating capacity is 700 to 800. There are four 
large memorial windows. On the wall be- 
neath them is an appropriate decoration en- 
titled “Consider the Lilies.” For lighting 
either gas or electricity can be used. The pas- 
tor’s room is conveniently arranged so that it 
may be entered from the platform or the chapel. 

“The Pilgrims” are rejoicing in the build- 
ing for which they have been waiting and 
working nine years. The total cost of the 
land and buildings is $62,000. This has not 
been fully provided for, and the formal dedi- 
cation will not occur until itis. The opening 
services, in which the pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Allbright, was assisted by Rev. E. H. Bying- 


ton, D.D., were held Oct. 8, and consisted of 
a children’s service with baptisms in the fore- 
noon, roll-call and communion in the after- 
noon and an Endeavor rally in the evening. 

Monday evening there was a service of con- 
gratulation, in which the Presbyterian, Epis- 
copalian, Baptist and Methodist denomina- 
tions were represented. Tuesday evening a 
lecture on Ben-Hur was given under the aus- 
pices of the Mutual Improvement Society. 
Wednesday evening a reception was given and 
Thursday evening at the public pew renting 
about two-thirds of the pews were taken. 

Mr. Allbright and his people have labored 
arduously to secure a church plant which 
should be adequate to the opportunities con- 
frontingthem. The satisfaction which they now 
take in the fulfillment of long-cherished hopes 
is shared by the sister churches of the city, 
which have taken a deep interest in Pilgrim’s 
welfare and many of whose members were 
present during the week of jubilation. 





ANOTHER BOSTON PULPIT FILLED. 

The joy felt by the Central Church at being 
no longer a fold without a shepherd and the 
interest of the neighboring churches was ex- 
pressed by the presence of a large audience at 
the installing council last Thursday after- 
noon. Forty-two churches were represented 
at the council by thirty-two pastors and forty 
delegates, besides nine other ministers who 
were called. 

Dr. Clark’s statement of belief and experi- 
ence was what one would expect from the 
appearance of the man—clear, simple, straight- 
forward and earnest, and was so satisfactory 
that few desired to ask questions. 

Dr. Clark said that in general he accepted 
heartily the Creed of 1883. The Bible he be- 
lieves to be the Word of God. Its writers 
were directed by the Spirit so that they teach 
without error the mind and will of God, but 
they lost none of their personality in becom- 
ing the medium between God apd man. 
Concerning higher criticism charity forbids 
us to cast a shadow on others. It grants 
to others the freedom it demands for itself. 


The love of God is the atmosphere in which 
we live and move and have our being. The 
influence and effect of sin is hereditary, not 
the guilt. This is what we call total deprav- 
ity. The most perfect expression of God’s 
love is Christ. He passes by no man who has 
or has not the written law unless that man 
refuses to let God write His law in his heart. 
The will of man, not of God, limits the atone- 
ment. 

Christ, without error and without sin, saves 
by His perfect example, by His perfect wis- 
dom, by the inspiration of His presence and 
in some way not revealed by the propitiation 
of His death. 

The Holy Spirit is revealed as the author of 
the new life, not by changing the substance or 
any faculty of the soul, but by taking the 
things of Christ and showing them to us. 
Beyond intellectual appreciation, beyond the 
refinement of feeling, beyond the special lift 
of holy men or holy places, we are to find 
the divine life growing side by side in our 
hearts with familiar daily duties, helping us 
in the use of common things. The seamless 
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robe of Christ’s righteousness is always home. 
spun. 

The church is to be obeyed and followed as 
far as it walks after Christ. We have no right 
to reject from it any on account of specula. 
tions or difficulties who accept Christ as their 
Saviour and walk after Him. 

In all his statement Dr. Clark’s attitude was 
that of belief in the Biblical revelation, trust. 
ing that seeming inconsistencies will some. 
time be explained. ‘‘ When I run on an ob. 
scurity,’’ he said, ‘I wait till I find out,” and 
three or four hundred years seemed no drain 
upon his patience. It was in this spirit that 
he made such statements as these: “I do not 
try to reconcile prayer with the unchangeable 
decrees of God. I respect not more the revela- 
tion than the reticence [of the Bible] iv refer. 
ence to eschatology. My creed begins and 
ends in Jesus Christ.” 

The long evening service was full of in. 
terest. Dr. McKenzie’s sermon from the text, 
“Herein is My Father glorified that ye bear 
much fruit,’? was an earnest presentation of 
the unity of Christianity as expressed in the 
figure of the vine and the branches. The 
Christian is the man who has found the truth 
of the blending of God with Christ and Christ 
with humanity. Men were called Christians 
in Antioch, not because they were good, but 
because they had seen Christ. Realize the 
sublimity of the name. Admire the life in 
yourself and live it out in grandeur. Christ 
came not that we might be saved alone, but 
that we might be partakers of the divine na- 
ture. 

The installing prayer was by Rey. A. E. 
Dunning and the charge to the paster by Dr. 
Wolcott Calkins. Rev. G. A. Gordon, D. D., 





REV. E. L. CLARK, D. D. 


in giving the right hand of fellowship, wel- 
comed Dr. Clark to the Congregational fold, 
which he would find more peaceful than the 
Presbyterian, as we are beating our swords 
into plowshares. He welcomed him also in 
behalf of the churches represented by the 
council, in behalf of all the churches of Boston 
and in the name of the Old South, his nearest 
Congregational neighbor. 

President Tucker, in the charge to the peo- 
ple, thought it not necessary to tell them how 
to behave themselves now that they had been 
carried through so long a period without 4 
pastor, but he emphasized particularly the 
need of the recovery through our communion 
of the Congregational principles and ideals. 
It is the Congregational ideal that every mans 
business is the furtherance of the truth; that it 
is every man’s business to inquire into the 80- 
cial order and that all should unite in this in- 
quiry; and it is the Congregational ideal for 
every man to strive to maintain the 1dea of the 
kingdom of God. 
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PARK CHURCH, ST. PAUL. 

A little more than ten years ago Park 
Church, which was practically a colony from 
Plymouth, began services in an unpainted 
chapel. .A stone chapel on the rear of the lot 
followed a year or so later, and in it the church 
has carried on its growing work and gathered 
strength to complete the handsome and com- 
modious edifice which was dedicated Oct. 15, 

The chapel which now forms a part of the 
completed building is no mean structure in 
itself. Its ground plan is half of an octagon, 
conveniently divided by partitions and slid- 
ing doors into several different 
rooms for Sunday school pur- 
poses, and when opened through- 
out furnishes an audience-room 
seating 400. This was built uader 
the leadership of 
the first pastor, 
Rey. J. H. Morley, 
and cost about $16,- 
000. The main edi- 
fice with seats and 
furnishings cost € 
about $41,000 and 
the organ $5,000, 
making the cost of 
the entire structure 
and equipment $62,- 
000. 

The auditorium is 
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seventy feet in depth and ninety-five feet in width, and the arrangement of the pews semi- 


circular, affording a seating capacity of nearly 800. 


Thé interior finish is in oak. The base- 


ment has three attractive social rooms, with kitchen and pantry, and the church is now 


fully equipped for all kinds of work. 


At the first service Sunday morning, Oct. 15, communion was celebrated and eight were 
received to membership, making a total of about 300. The service of dedication was in 
the afternoon, Rev. G. H. Wells, D. D., preaching the sermon and Rev. 8S. W. Dickenson 


offering the dedicatory prayer. 


Park Church is located in the best resident portion of St. Paul and with its new building 


largely paid for is likely to grow very rapidly. 





MONTANA STATE ASSUCIATION. 

The pastors and representatives of the 
churches gathered at Missoula, Oct. 10, for 
their annual association, meeting for the first 
time in that part of the State which may be 
considered as on the Pacific slope. The pas- 
tor, Rev. O. C. Clark, and his people did every- 
thing in their power to insure for the dele- 
gates a hearty welcome and a successful 
meeting. Owing, however, to the long dis- 
tances to be traversed, the expense of travel, 
and the financial stringency several of the 
churches were not represented. But those 
who came felt that it was good to be there, 
and spent two delightful days in fellowship 
and discussion of topics of vital importance to 
the well-being of the churches. 

The reports showed all the churches but one 
supplied with pastors and that these pastors 
during the year had been faithful to their 
trust. Almost without exception growth has 
been evident, both in membership and in 
spiritual power, and one or two told of special 
tokens of divine favor. The papers read gave 
evidence of a high order of literary merit, and 
proved that Montana pastors are alive to the 
practical issues of the day. The gathering 
was favored with the presence of Rev. William 
Kincaid, D. D., of the C. H. M. S., and his 
words of cheer were inspiring. 

As usual, one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the occasion was the women’s mis- 
sionary meeting. The women of Montana 
find it an increasing joy to pray and to give 
for the advancement of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, both at home and abroad. B. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

A series of fellowship meetings has been arranged 
for the churches of Boston, beginning Oct. 30 and 
lasting two weeks, Saturday and Sunday evenings 
excepted. The services will be held in ten churches 
the first week and the second in nine others, each 
church thus being open one week. Twenty-one pas- 


tors in all will bave charge of the meetings, none 
staying two evenings in the same place, the idea 
being that each shall take as many of his people as 
possible with him and that the meeting shall be 
largely in the hands of the laymen. 


A large number of ministers gathered in Pilgrim 
Hall last Monday morning to listen to an admirable 
address from Prof. J. M. English, D.D., of Newton 
Theological Seminary on The Making of a Sermon, 
which was very heartily received, the speaker hold- 
ing the close attention of the audience even beyond 
the close of the hour. At the beginning of the ses- 
sion, Rev. O. P. Emerson, secretary of the Hawaiian 
Board of Missions, made a brief, impassioned ap- 
peal in favor of our annexation of the islands asa 
territory. 

Massachusetts. 

The special gospel services held at Lowell the 
past week have shown sufficient interest to justify 
their continuance the present week in two churches, 
the John Street and the Highland.—kKev. G. F. 


Kenngott of the First Church has begun a course’ 


of Sunday evening services on the life of Christ, 
which are illustrated with the stereopticon.—At 
the Eliot Church, where Dr. J. M. Greene is giving 
a series of vesper talks on Pilgrim’s Progress, a 
sufficient number of copies of Bunyan’s book have 
been obtained to secure the responsive reading of 
the portion discussed. Much interest is awakened 
in the pastor’s comments. 


Andover Conference met Oct. 17 at the Lawrence 
Street Church in Lawrence. The afternoon discus- 
sion was on The Reception of New Church Members, 
under the topics, Conditions of Admission, Method 
of Admission and Duty of the Church to New Mem- 
bers, and the evening discussion on The Worship in 
the Sanctuary was opened by Professor Harris of 
Andover. 

The Merrimac Valley Congregational Club met at 
Haverhill Oct. 16, and the Power of the Press was 
discussed by Capt. G. A. Hanscom, proprietor of the 
Lowell Times, Rev. F. H. Page, recently connected 
with the Boston Advertiser, Rev. W. A. Keese and 
Rev. G. H. Johnson. 

The fall meeting of the Taunton and Vicinity Con- 
ference was held, Oct. 18, with the West Church, 
Taunton. The sessions were largely attended and 
an animated discussion was elicited on these topics: 
Church Membership—Requirements for Admission 
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and the Duties of Members, and How to Develop 
Efficiency in the Local Church—the Machinery and 
the Power. 

Secretary C. C. Creegan, D.D., presented the 
cause of the American Board at the Central Church 
in Fall River last Sunday. The collection taken for 
the board was nearly $400, the largest taken during 
the past five years. 

At the annual meeting of Union Church, Worces- 
ter, the treasurer reported receipts of $6,193 for the 
year for benevolences. The Women’s Association, 
which includes various missionary societies, re- 
ceived and expended $1,300.——The Piedmont Ladies’ 
Benevolent Union held its annual meeting, Oct. 19, 
Dr. Horr making an address. Among their expendi- 
tures has been $400 for the support of Mrs. 8S. W. 
Howland in Jaffna. 


Hampden Conference met at Springfield, Oct. 17, 
18. The church in North Blandford was admitted 
to fellowship and the action of the State Associa- 
tion in regard to the ministerial bureau was in- 
dorsed. The topics under consideration were: Sys- 
tematic Benevolence, Money and the Kingdom, How 
Can We Imprdve Our Sunday School in Attendance, 
Intellectual Efficiency and Spirituality? The Place 
ot Pastors in the Economy of the Church, the Cot- 
tage Meeting, Visitation, Sociability and the Young 
People. Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., represented the 
Cc. C. B.8., Rev. J. A. Hamilton the A. E.s. and Rev. 
Henry Kingman spoke on the need of China. 


The house of worship in Hatfield was rededicated 
Oct. 15, the pastor, Rev. R. M. Woods, preaching and 
President L. C. Seelye making the prayer. The 
building has been thoroughly renovated. The side 
galleries have been cut off, stained glass has been 
put in with two memorial windows to early pastors 
the choir and pulpit have been lowered and the 
pews arranged in semi-circles. The cost, $5,144, is 
all provided for. 

° Maine. 

The autumnal local conferences are affording op- 
portunities for fellowship and preparation for work. 
Women’s missionary meetings were held in them all. 
Cumberland North met at Minot Centre and consid- 
ered the topics How Best to Secure Profit from Our 
Conference, The Church of Today, What Is It Do- 
ing? and What More Can It Do? Revivals, Their 
Place in Christian Work. A paper was read by Rev. 
C. 8. Patton on a neglected method of studying the 
Bible, and sermons were preached by Rev. H. G. 
Mank and Rev. G. M. Howe. It was voted that 
delegates to the conference should be appointed 
from the Sunday schools and from the Endeavor 
Societies, as well as from the churches.——Penob- 
scot met at Old Town, discussing the Course of 
Study for the Sunday School, How to Bring in the 
Non-Church-Goers, Social Life in the Churches, 
What the Churches Are Doing and What Planning 
to Do, Sunday Sehool and Christian Endeavor Work, 
The Model Minister as Seen by Laymen, The Model 
Layman as Seen by the Minister and The Mid-Week 
Prayer Meeting. The sermon was by Rev. C. H. 
Cutler.——At the meeting of Piscataquis at Dexter 
the subjects were Hindrances to Christian Work: 
What They Are and How Remedied, Home Missions, 
Sunday School Work, and Christian Work in the 
Church, in Business and Politics. Rev. Charles 
Davison preached the sermon.— Hancock was held 
in Elisworth, with discussions on The Successful 
Prayer Meeting, The Elements of Worship in Our 
Christian Service, How Made Richer, More Attract- 
ive and Helpful, Our Denominational Work, in 
General and at Home, Our Pastorless Churches and 
New Fields. Sermons were listened to from Rev. 
G. W. Field, D.D., and Rev. William Forsyth. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Maine Branch of 
the W. B. M. was held in Lewiston, Oct. 19, with re- 
ports from auxiliaries and addresses by Miss Agnes 
M. Lord, Miss Kyle of Boston and others. 

Some of the students in Bangor Seminary who 
supplied churches during the vacation will continue 
to supply at the Sunday services—W. E. Mann at 
Dexter, H. L. McCann at Pittston, J. D. Dingwell at 
Brooks, E. M. Kennison at Sandy Point, 8. E. Mc- 
Geehon at East Bangor and F. K. Elisworth at 


Lincoln. 
New Hampshire. 


The church in Newmarket is to be closed for an 
indefinite time Nov. 1, although the population of 
the town is increasing. 

The parsonage at Newport, Rev. J. P. Pillsbury, 
pastor, was broken into on a recent Sunday evening 
while the family was at church and valuables were 
stolen.—A new bell has been given to the church 
in Raymond. 

The church at Center Ossipee, Rev. N. W. Grover, 
pastor, has during the past year built and furnished 
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“a vestry, made extensive improvements on the ex 
terior and remodeled, reseated, papered and car- 
peted the interior of its church and obtained a 
chandelier and a furnace, expending $2,500. It was 
rededicated Oct. 14, 15, free of debt. 

Vermont. 

The church at Simonsville, recently organized 
with twenty-eight members, one-half of them men, 
unites all the Christian forces in that part of the 
township of Andover. Fifty years ago a “union” 
house of worship was erected and occupied jointly 
by Baptists, Free Baptists, Methodists and Univer- 
salists. None of them succeeded in forming a 
church organization. Students from the seminaries 
have been sent here of late years, and this summer 
the fruit was gathered by the labors of Miss Billings 
and Miss Gaeng, assisted by Rev. F. F. Lewis in the 
work of organization. Ten joined by letter, com- 
ing from Congregational, Methodist and Baptist 
churches. Miss Billings and Miss Moffitt, a new 
worker, will labor here and at Weston a few weeks 
until a pastor for the two fields can be secured. 


The church in Waterbury has recently elected ad- 
ditional officers, adopted standing rules and a new 
confession of faith, and issued a new and carefully 
prepared manual. The pastor, Rey. A. J. Covell, is 
giving a course of Sunday evening lectures on the 
World’s Fair and kindred themes. 


Rev. James Gray, of the Presbyterian church at 
Pretoria, South African Republic, preached at the 
North Church, St. Johnsbury, last Sunday. In the 
evening there was a union missionary meeting. 
Rev. C. M. Lamson gave a report of the American 
Board meeting, Rev. Mr. Gray spoke of the politi- 
cal future of South Africa and Rev. Josiah Tyler 
spoke of the American Board work among the Zulus. 

Khode Island. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the State 
Branch of the W. B. M., held, Oct. 19,1n Memorial 
Chapel, Providence, was well attended. The reports 
from auxiliaries and mission circles gave indication 
of a healthy missionary spirit throughout the 
churches. Mrs. Hume of India and Mrs. Beach of 
China, with Dr. Pauline Root, delighted the audi- 
ence with their addresses and at the same time im- 
pressed all with the crying need of the field. Sev- 
eral pastors from the city and neighborhood made 
brief and appreciative remarks at the close of the 
afternoon exercises. Mrs. Dr. Vose, who has been 
the honored and efficient president for years, de- 
clined re-election, and in her place Mrs. Henry W. 
Wiikinson, who for a long period has ably served as 
corresponding secretary, was unanimously elected. 
Mrs. Harriet N. Lathrop, the former home secretary, 
succeeds Mrs. Wilkinson as corresponding secretary. 

Connecticut. 

Central Conference met at Wallingford, Oct. 17. 
The sermon was by Rev. J.C. Wilson on The Mis- 
sionary Motive. A review of G. H. Hepworth’s 
book, The Life Beyond, a paper on The Future of 
the Congregational Idea and an address on the 
World’s Parliament of Religions were the chief 
features of the meeting. 


The New Haven pastors and churches are all of 
one mind in the determination to do all they can for 
the American Board. 


Hartford Seminary opened its sixtieth year Oct. 
4 with every sign of prosperity. The opening exer- 
cises consisted of a bnef devotional service, includ- 
ing an inspiring address by President Hartranft on 
Christian Unity and an enjoyable social gathering 
of the officers, students and friends of the institu- 
tion. All the twelve resident professors have begun 
their work as usual. The roll of students shows 
twenty-four new names, five advanced students, one 
senior, two middlers, thirteen juniors and three 
special students. The total number is fifty-four, a 
net gain of twelve over last year. All the members 
of the junior class are college graduates and all but 
three from New England colleges. The organization 
and prespects of the seminary were never better 
than now. 

: MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Rey. S. B. Halliday, the venerable pastor of the 
Beecher Memorial Church, had so far recovered 
from his sudden and serious illness of last month 
that he could be present to welcome the council 
called to install Rev. D. B. Pratt as his associate. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. * 

The South Church of Columbus entertained Cen- 
tral Ohio Conference Oct.17,18. The first afternoon 
was given entirely to a ministers’ retreat in which 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 1. | 


An Order of Worship for Thanksgiving, 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 

MINISTER.— What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits toward me? 
I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 

And will call upon the name of the Lord. 

I will pay my vows unto the Lord, 

Yea, in the presence of all his people; 

In the courts of the house of the Lord. 

Praise ye the Lord. 


PreorLte.—O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men. 


CHANT. (When the Jubilate is not chanted it will be read by minister and people in unison.) 


O be joyful in the Lord | all ye | lands || serve the Lord with gladness, and come before 
his | presence | with a | song. 

Be ye sure that the Lord | he is | God |\it is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves ; 
we are his people, and the | sheep of | his | pasture. 

O go your way into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his | courts with | praise | 
be thankful unto him, and | speak good | of his | name. 

For the Lord is gracious, his mercy is | ever | lasting \||\and his truth endureth from 
gener | ation to | gener | ation. 


HYMN, (The congregation will rise and sing.) 


O, worship the King, all glorious above.— Lyoys. 


‘*They joy before thee according to the joy in harvest.”’ 


MINISTER.— Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest, the first fruit of thy labors, which 
thou sowest in the field: 


PropLe.— And the feast of ingathering, at the end of the year, when thou gath- 
erest in thy labors out of the field. 
The first of the firstfruits of thy land thou shalt bring into the house of the Lord 
thy God. 


And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the 
corners of the field, 
Neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest. 


Thou shalt leave them for the poor and for the stranger: I am the Lord your 

God. 
Then he said unto them, go your way, eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send 
portions unto him for whom nothing is prepared: for this day is holy unto our Lord: 
neither be ye grieved; for the joy of the Lord is your strength. And all the people 
went their way to eat, and to drink, and to send portions, and to make great mirth. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 

I will praise the name of God with a song, 

And will magnify him with thanksgiving. 

For the precious things of heaven, for the dew, 

And for the deep that coucheth beneath. 

For the precious things of the fruits of the sun, 

And for the precious things of the growth of the moons. 

For the chief things of the ancient mountains, 

And for the precious things of the everlasting hills. 


For the precious things of the earth and the fullness thereof. 


HYMN, (The congregation will sing without rising.) 
Earth below is teeming, Heaven is bright above.—StT. ALBANS. 


PRAYER. (A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer may be said by the minister.) 


MINISTER. — Let us pray. 

O most merciful Father, who hast blessed the labors of the husbandman in the 
returns of the fruits of the earth, we give thee humble and hearty thanks for this 
thy bounty, beseeching thee to continue thy lovingkindness to us, that our land 
may still yield her increase to thy glory and our comfort; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

‘*The eyes of all wait upon thee; 
And thou givest them their meat in due season.’’ 
MINISTER.— Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Zion, 
And unto thee shall the vow be performed. 


ProrLe.— Thou visitest the earth, aad waterest it; 
Thou greatly enrichest it 
With the river of God, which is full of water. 
Thou preparest them corn, when thou hast so provftled for it. 


Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly: 
Thou settlest the furrows thereof: 
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Thou makest it soft with showers: 
Thou blessest the springing thereof. 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; 
And thy paths drop fatness. 
They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness; 
And the little hills rejoice on every side. 
The pastures are clothed with flocks; 
The valleys also are covered over with corn. 
They shout for joy, they also sing. 
He sendeth the springs into the valleys, 
Which run among the bills. 
They give drink to every beast of the field: 
The wild asses quench their thirst. 
By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their habitation, 
Which sing among the branches. 
He watereth the hills from his chambers: 
The earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. 
He causeth grass to grow for the cattle, 
And herb for the service of man: 
That he may bring forth food out of the earth; 
And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 
And oil to make his face to shine, 
And bread which strengtheneth man's heart. 
0 Lord, how manifold are thy works; 
In wisdom hast thou made them all: 
The earth is full of thy riches. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 
So we thy people and sheep of thy pasture 
Will give thee thanks forever: 
We will shew forth thy praise to all generations. 


HYSIN, (The congregation will rise and sing.) 





From all that dwell below the skies.— OLD HUNDRED. 
‘*They shall abundantly utter the memory of thy great goodness, 
And shall sing of thy righteousness.’’ 

MINISTER.— Praise ye the Lord: 
For it is good to sing praises unto our God. 

PeopLe.— For it is pleasant, and praise is comely. 
He healeth the broken in heart 
And bindeth up their wounds. 

Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving; 

Sing praise upon the harp unto our God. 
Who covereth the heaven with clouds, 
Who prepareth rain for the earth, 

Who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains. 
He giveth to the beast his food, 
And to the young ravens which cry: 

Praise the Lord, 0 Jerusalem; 

Praise thy God, O Zion. 
For he hath strengthened the bars of thy gates; 
He hath blessed thy children within thee. 

He maketh peace in thy borders 

And filleth thee with the finest of the wheat. 
He sheweth his word unto Jacob, 
His statutes and his judgments unto Israel. 

He hath not dealt so with any nation: 

And as for his judgments they have not known them. 
Praise ye the Lord. 

When the second number in each couplet is not sung it will be read by minister and people im a»isen.’ 
MINIsteR.—O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good; 

Response.— For his mercy endureth forever. 
To him who alone doeth great wonders; 

For his mercy endureth forever. 
To him who led his people through the wilderness; 

For his merey endureth forever. 
Who remembered us in our low estate; 

For his mercy endureth forever. 
He giveth food to all flesh ; 

For his merey endureth forever. 
O give thanks unto the God of heaven. 

For his mercy endureth forever. * 
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HYSIN, (The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Praise to God, immortal praise, For the love that crowns our days!— NUREMBERG. 


PRAYER. (By the Minister.) 


(Here may be introduced when desired a musical response, by the organ or by a choir.) 
SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
ANTHEM. (Chcir} 


*(Where there is no choir this hymn may be sung.) 
*Praise, O Praise our God and King. 


ADDRESS OR SERIION. 


(Here may be introduced, when desired, a second Anthem or a Song of Praise, by a choir.) 


CLOSING SERVICE. 
**Be ye thankful.’’ 


MINISTER.— Unto thee, O God, do we give thanks, unto thee do we give thanks; 


ProrLe.— For that thy name is near, thy wondrous works declare. 
In everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God. 
Giving thanks unto the Father, who made us meet to be partakers of the in- 
heritance of the saints in light. 
Stablished in your faith, even as ye were taught, abounding in thanksgiving. 
And whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God the Father through him. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE .IN UNISON.— 
Through him then let us offer up a sacrifice of praise to God continually, that 
is the fruit of lips which make confession to his name. But to do good and 
to communicate forget not: for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. 


HYSIN, (The congregation will rise and sing.) 
My God, how endless is thy love.— GRATITUDE. 


BENEDICTION. (The congregation seated and bowing down.) 
Min1stTER.— The Lord bless us, and keep us: the Lord make his face to shine upon 
us, and be gracious unto us. The Lord lift up his countenance upon us and give 


us peace. Amen. 
(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 


complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, season of 1893-04, 25 cents. 
No. 2, to be published Nov. 9, will be appropriate for a service commemorating the 


Pilgrim Fathers. Address all orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PASTORS USING “THE CONGREGATIONALIST” SERVIOES. 


These exercises are so arranged that they may be used with or without a choir, and are so flexible 
that a choir may take a greater or less part as seems desirable. It is thought that the services in their 
simplest form, with all the reponses read, will be found to have a strong element of worship, but this 
desirable element will be increased when passages can be chanted and responses sung as indicated. 

The services form an order of worship and will usually be exactly followed, but omissions, insertions 
and substitutions can be made when so arranged for by pastor and chorister. It is neither desirable nor 
necessary to announce to the congregation any such change, unless it be the substitution from a hymn- 
book of a hymn in which all takepart. 

Changes of insertion and substitution may be especially desirable where the choir is accustomed to 
frequent solo work. Places are indicated where additiona) choir offerings may be made. Sometimes 
words indicated to be sung as a hymn may be used as a solo, and the occasional substitution of choir work 
on the theme of the service will be found effective. 

By such easy changes the services can be adapted and enriched for the special needs of special 
places and other printing will be unnecessary. 

While the chants are not an essential part of the services, choirs unaccustomed to such work will 
often be glad to practice the chants, and thus add to the enrichment of worship. Pastors are, however, 
cautioned against any insistence on this point. The services should be in the hands of the choir at 
their rehearsals. 

The hymns marked * are only printed for the convenience of churches having no choirs. The pas- 
tor wil) often prefer to make his own selection from the hymn-book. When possible use an anthem 
as indicated. 

Have the services distributed at the door, one service being given to each person. When the minis- 
ter rises to begin the service let bim say, ‘The congregation is asked to join heartily in the service 
of the hour.” If any anxiety is felt by the pastor in regard to prompt and full responses, let him 
interest a few leading voices to do their part and the congregation will follow. It is often desir- 
able to ask the special co-operation of the young people io these services. 

It is usually best that the order of worship cover only one hour, and to this end it is suggested 
that the prayers and address or sermon be brief. 

These services are the immediate outgrowth of the experience of a pastor and his people. It is 
hoped that the services will be found to have dignity as well as simplicity, that they will prove in 
reality orders of worship, and that they will make no demands on the people to which they will not 
naturally and heartily respond. 
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Rev. Alexander Milne read a review of Doctor Hor. 
ton’s Verbum Dei and Rev. D, F. Harris spoke of 
The Pastor’s Personal Preparation for Evangelistic 
Work. Sunday school themes occupied the seconq 
afternoon. Other topics were: Fellowship of the 
Churches, Duties to Pastorless Churches, What 
Should the Community Do for the Church, and Hig. 
tory of the Alexandria Church. 


Timely topics at the Medina Conference with the 
church at Chatham Center, Oct. 18, 19, were: The 
Anti-Saloon League of Ohio, What Truths Should Be 
Given the Most Prominence Today? and Are the 
Requirements Made by Our Churches Upon Their 
Members Sufficiently Exacting? There was a Y. Pp, 
8. ©. E. hour and the usual missionary addresses by 
the secretaries. 


The church in Centennial entertained Marietta 
Conference Oct. 20-22. The Signs of the Times, Rest 
and Let Rest on the Day of Rest, Congregational 
Enthusiasm and Country Evangelization were the 
chief topics considered. There was a Y.P.S.C.E. 
hour and three sermons. President J. W. Simpson 
presented the cause of Christian Education and 
Prof. N. J. Morrison spoke for all of the benevolent 
societies. 

illinois. 

Rev. J. A. Adams of the Warren Avenue Church, 
Chicago, is giving a series of discourses on The 
Church in History, the subjects being, The Church 
and Henry VIII., The Church and Queen Mary, The 
Church and John Knox, The Church and Mary 
Queen of Scots, and The Church and Queen Eliza- 
beth. Large congregations have been attracted. 
——tThe Millard Avenue Church has begun the erec- 
tion of Sunday school and social rooms adjoining 
the church building and opening into it. This much 
needed extension has been planned for some time 
and the church builds now that it may give work to 
some of the unemployed. The entire cost, apart 
from the furnishing, is to be not over $5,000. 

The Chicago Association met at Waukegan, (ct. 
10. Addresses were made on The Bearing of Recent 


Investigation on the Harmony of Science and Reli- , 


gion, The Influence of the Recent Parliament of Re- 
ligions, The Sunday School Union, The Mission of 
the Church, The Necessity of New Methods, What Is 
Faithful Preaching? and The Religious Condition of 
France.——The church in Bloomington has been re- 
lieved of a crushing debt, largely by a friend who 
is not a member, and five years were given for 
repaying the sum without interest. 
Indiana. 

The Northeastern Association met at Fremont, 
Oct. 10,11. The sermon was by Rev. W. W. Ferrier, 
a son of the Angola charch, who has been laboring 
in the State of Washington. All the churches were 
represented. Papers were presented on Proportion- 
ate Benevolence, The Bible as a Source of Pulpit 
Material and the Laymen’s Duty and addresses on 
Preaching at Short Range, Evangelistic Meetings 
and Training of Young People in the Home and 
Church. Home and foreign missions were repre- 
sented. . 

The Ohio Valley Association convened at Cannel- 
burgh, Oct. 12. The themes discussed were; How 
Shall We Make our Churches Self-Supporting and 
More Effective? and the Relation of a Sunday School 
toaChurch. Rev. Rocliffe Mackintosh was received 
into membership. 

THE WEST. 

Missouri. 

The St. Louis Congregational Club held its regular 
meeting at the Mercantile Club rooms, Oct. 16. The 
rooms are new and elegantly furnished and for the 
first time the club has a fitting place for its gather- 
ings. The topic was Panics and Hard Times, the 
leading paper being presented by Rev. F. 8. Hayden, 
D. D., and consisted of a sketch of the principal 
panics in this country, with a view to their causes, 
and ended with the moral causes and results.—Of 
the eighteen Congregational churches in St. Louis 
seven are building or preparing to build. 

Towa. 

The church in Correctionville, Rey. E. A. Powell, 
pastor, dedicated, Oct. 15, a house of worship cost 
ing, with lots and furnishings, about $3,500. At the 
services $760 were raised and the building was dedi- 
cated free from debt, the C. C. B. 8. assisting to the 
amount of $500. Secretary Douglass and Rev. D. E. 
Skinner assisted in the services. There are, beside 
the auditorium, a lecture-room, a classroom and & 
study. The seating capacity is about 300. 

. Kansas. 

Messrs. Gould and Ward of Chicago Seminary 

closed their summer labors in Southwestern Kausas 
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one month earlier than was at first proposed and 
are spending October in visiting associations and 
churches in behalf of the seminary.— Evangelists 
Veazie and Geach are holding successful revival 
services at Osawatomie. 

The church in North Topeka has recently added a 
lecture-room to its building at a cost of about $600, 
and reopening services were held Oct. 2. Rev. L. 
Blakesley, D. D., preached a historical sermon of 
marked interest and Rev. C. M. Sheldon offered the 
dedicatory prayer. In the evening addresses upon 
The Church and the Community were made by Pres- 
ident MeVicar of Wasbburn College, Rev. W. L. 
Byers, pastor of the church, and Rev. L. P. Broad. 
The expenses for the improvements on the building 
were wholly provided for before the reopening. The 
new room opens into the main audience-room and is 
to be used asa reading-room for the public, to be 
kept open daily. The church is doing an excellent 
work for the community. 

Eastern Association met at Valley Falls, Oct. 10, 
11, and among the topies that elicited special inter- 
est were What Conditions Should Be Imposed on 
Candidates for Church Membership? How Shall Un- 
employed Ministers Find Fields? and How Shall 
Vacant Churches Procure Ministers? A committee 
was appointed to further consider the latter subject 
and report plans. 

The sessions of the Northwestern Association at 
Kensington, Oct. 3-5, were marked by spirituality 
and enthusiasm for evangelistic work. Over fifty 
representatives of the churches were in attendance. 
Among the topics were Personal Relations to Christ, 
Mission Work, What Truths Should Be Given the 
Most Prominence in the Preaching of Today? and 
The Evangelization of the World. The churches of 
the association have never been more fully and 
more efficiently supplied with pastors. The woman’s 
missionary hour was a prominent feature. 


South Dakota. 


The Congregational Club of Yankton and vicinity 
met in the Conservatory of Music of Yankton Col- 
lege. M. W. Darling spoke on the Mission of 
Congregationalism—to bring back again to the 
world the early church of the New Testament; to 
stand as a mediator between conservatism and lib- 
eralism; to stand asa mediator between formalism 
in the church and a lack of all forms; to stand asa 
peacemaker between Christian religion and science, 
by becoming an exponent of higher Christian edu- 
cation. The other address was by B. Wade Bur- 
leigh, Esq., on Laws, Contracts and the Public Con- 
science. The attendance was good. 


The church in Dover, yoked with that in Canova, 
has been blessed under the services of Mr. F. H. 
Russell of Chicago Seminary, who has now returned 
to his work there. Beside preaching three times 
every Sunday, during his six months’ stay on the 
field, Mr. Russell has made over 400 pastoral visits, 
kept up the prayer meetings, Christian Endeavor and 
other meetings and had the oversight of the build- 
ing of a comfortable house of worship at Dover. 
The work at Dover is another example of what 
Christian faith and persistence will do fora frontier 
field. Rev. J. H. Gurney, who preached the sermon 
at the dedication, Oct. 15, began this work more 
than twelve years ago. The first services were held 
in a sod shanty, then in a private house, then in 
the schoolhouse, where they were continued until 
the dedication of the church. During this time 
this country church has received into membership 
seventy-eight persons. Four have died, nineteen 
have been dismissed to other churches and the fifty- 
five who remain welcomed to their fellowship on 
dedication day thirteen others. Superintendent 
Thrall, who, being delayed by a late train Saturday, 
was obliged to drive across country forty-five miles, 
conducted the raising of the $150 needed to pay 
last bills. The C. C. B. S., grants $250. For some 
time the C.S. 8. & P. 8. has, with the Dover people, 
been interested in carrying forward a Sunday school 
in an adjoining neighborhood, which now is ac- 
commodated by the new building, so that Superin- 
tendent Daley reorganized the two schools into one. 


Rev. 





WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BALL, Albert H., Toronto, Can., to Hope Ch., Anderson, 
BANHAM, H E., to Sierra Valley, Cal. Ace 
ByEee ine" ts ponder pee Weck 
ConA D, William J.,to permanent pastorate Belgrade, 
CkIPs, Philip M., Bridgeport, Mich., to Vanderbilt. 


DENTE IN, Robert C., to Pilgrim Ch., Little Rock, Ark. 
pte , Robert, Center Harbor, N. H., to Campton. Ac- 
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GARDNER, Rufus P., accepts call to Hampstead, N. H. 

GREEN, George E.., to Dover and anova, 

HADDEN, Saad W , Springview, Neb., to Big Springs, 
Davis Corners and Jackeon, Wis. Accepts. 

HALL, R. B., to Oacoma, 8. B., for six months. 

HAR. 18, Sheldun y wy Albion, Ill., to Millburn. Ac- 


copie. 
= BERT, Joseph, Ontario, Ill., to Woodburn. Ac- 


epts. 
HILTON, Charles A., to Randolph, Mass. Accepts. 
HOLMAN, David A., } aie Ind., to Big Prairie 
and Croton, Mich. Accepts. 
oy Theodore J., Newton Centre, Mass., to Hop- 
inton 
o"% eerter A. , to Genoa Junctiun, Wis., and Rich- 
mon 
LAWRENWE, Edward A., First Ch., Baltimore, Md., to 
First Ch., Manchester, N N. H. 
MCRAE, Isaac, to Dunlap, Kan. Accepts. 
ag ggg ee Be Caldwell, Union’ Seminary, to Conway, 
ass 
OAKLEY, E. 


PRE a G. M., accepts call to Village and Seatter 


Cree an 
SHOEMAKER, E E., accepts call to Mouné City, IL. 
SK EELS, Henry M., White water, Uol., to Eldon, Io. 
WALLACE, Louis, Callahan’ 8, Cal., to Alturas. Accepts. 
WERBSTE R Eugene C., to Neponset, Mass. Accepts. 
YOUNG, Harry W., to’ Mississippi Ave. Ch., Portland, 

Ore. Accepts. 

Ordinations and lTustallations. 

BANHAM, H. E., 0. Oct. 2, Stockton, Cal. Parts by Rev. 


Messrs. (. L. Eby, J. W. Brier and R. H. Sink 
CLARK, Edward L., i. Oct. 19, Central Ch., Boston, 


itiencs, Detroit, Mich., to Romeo. Ac- 


Mass. Sermon, Kev. Alexander McKenzie, p. D. 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. E. Barton, H. P. Peck, 
lt. J. Patrick, D.D., A. E. Dunning, D. D., Wolcott 


Soniee, D.D., G. A. Gordon, D. &., and W. J. Tucker, 

».D. 

BESDCANTLE, William, o. Oct. 18, De Smet, 8.D. Ser- 
mon, Rev. W. Shaw; other parts, Rev. C. M. Daley 
and sere iKitabail: 

HEWITT, J. L., é. Oct. 17, Green Bay, Wis. Sermon, 
Rev. Judson nae ag = D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Henry Faville, E . Updy ke and John fa- 


ville. 

PERKS, Harry, o.p. Sept. 21. Corralitos, Cal. 
Rey. W. H ‘Cross; ot ~F. parts, Rev. Messrs. 

Te ,E.S8 S. Williams and J. A’ Cruzap. 

PETTIE ONE, ‘Charles H., i. Sept. 21, Boulevard Ch., 
Highlands, Col. Sermon, Rev, F. T. F Rayley; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. M. Clark, J. UC. Rollins, A. 
wv ed Addison Blane ae rh M. Sanders and G. E. 
Paddo 

PRA rt, D. Butler, i. Oct. 18, asso. p. Beecher Memorial 
Ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. Sermon, Rev. A. J. F. Bebrends, 
D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. 8S. Bliss, C. H. Dan- 
iels, D. D., R. J. Kent and C. W. King. 


BResignations. 
ADAM, J. Douglass, Manchester, Vt. 
FULLER’ TON, Bradford M., a Mass. 
HANCOCK, Joseph Ji, Fifield, 

Churches Organized. 

BRISTOL, Ct., recognized Oct. 17. 
KEYSTONE E, Wis., Jleveland, Sept. 5. 
SIMONSVIL ‘LE, Vt. , Oct. 19, Twenty-eight members. 
WOODWARD, OKl., Oct. 15. Eleven members. 


Sermon, 
H. M. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 





Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Allegan, Mich., ll 13 Lakewood, N. Y., — 2 
Andover, Me., — 38 Liber, Ind., — 3 
Anita, Io., 1 3 Lincolu, Neb., Plym- 
Appleton, Wis., 2 3 outh, — 3 
Armourdale, Kan., — 21 Maybee, Mich., 14 14 
Atias, IIL, 8 9 Menoken, N.D., — 3 
Beloit, Wis. -, Second, 4 6 Milltown, N.B., 13 13 
Buffalo Park, Kau., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Branch, — 16 South, 5 ll 
Canova, 8. D., 2 4 Mt. Pleasant, Wn. — 2 
Carson Vit a 3 6 Newcastle, Neb., — 6 
Gpertette, *. 1 +4 —— + -- ; 
Champoeg, O — 1d ewport, Ky., 3 
SRST SES Rs i v0, Nordhoff, Cal., 8 ll 
Fir 2 Norwalk, Ct., — 6 
Chicago, Ill., Univer- Oleander, Cal., 6 6 
sity, 3 18 Oneida, Kan.,” 1 9 
Cineknnatt, 0., Walnut Peoria, IIL, Avey 
Hills, 3 1 ville, 27 % 
Clay C enter, ee ‘ 2 3 agg 4M 
Cleveland, 0., Swed- Peru 10 
ish, 7 10 ee oe Valley, W: is., “4 l4 
Clintonville, Wis., Portland, Ore., Has. 
Scandinavian, -— ll salo ng 3 
Colchester, Vt., 3 3 Rock pest, 3 
Crete, Neb., — 38 Bose le and Poso, 
Decatur, IIL, — 6 Ca 2 8 
East Orange, N.J., 5 14 San 5 Cal., 
Easton, Ct. — 16 Bethany, 3 3 
El Reno, Ok., 4 6 San Mateo, Cal., a0 
Fairmont, Neb., 2 4 Shelby, Ala., — 7 
yraakie. Wn., — 12 Simonsville, Vt., 18 28 
Genoa, Neb., — 4 South oesbary, Vt.,1 3 
Grand Rapids, Mich , Spring Hills, 8. — 
Park 1 7 Louts, Mo., First, Oe 
smith Memorial, 5 8 Webster Groves, — 3 
South, 2 4 St. Fea, Minn., Park,— 8 
Hancock, Wis., 6 14 Tabo: 3M 
Hastings, Neb., — 8 Tappen, X, “oy 8 3 
Highland, Ill., 5 7 Tipton, Ca 364 
Hutebinson, Min. .~ — 38 Wotevilie: — 
Hyde Park 1 5 Waupuna, ote. et 
idtanapots, ‘Ind. “9 Westmore, Vt., 5 10 
People 4 6 Windham, Vt., 16 16 
Irene, ®) BD — 6 Woodford, Vt., — 3 
Ithaca, N 2 6 Twenty-six churches 
Junction city, Kan., — 5 4withtwoorless, 29 46 
Kingsley, Io., 44 
Conf., 296; Tot., 758. 


Total since Jan. 1. Con/f., 12, 581; Tot., 26,825. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The growth of the somewhat new organization of 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip is indicated 
by the fact that arrangements are being made for a 
federal convention, to be held in the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York City, Nov. 2,3. The pro- 
gram shows a number of eminent speakers, among 
them Dr. John Halland Dr. F. E. Clark. An inter- 
esting feature will be a model chapter meeting. Re- 
duced rates for fares and entertainment are pro- 
vided for, full particulars of which can be obtained 
of Edward M. Lyman, 165 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. 
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EDUOATION. 

—- Cushing Academy at Ashburpham en- 
rolls 240 students, the largest number in its 
history. Although the sessions of the school 
have been held in temporary quarters since 
the fire which destroyed the main building 
last January, the school bas grown and pros- 
pered. A large main building and science 
building are being erected. 

—— Two important changes mark the open- 
ing of Marietta College. The facilities for 
scientific work have been greatly increased 
and modernized, and a department has been 
established under the name of Marietta Col- 
lege for Women. While in one sense this is a 
separate school, having a faculty of its own, it 
is under the same general management and the 
work will be co-ordinate, two of the courses 
being the same. Dr. E.£ Phillips, professor of 
Greek, is in Europe and will study in Greece. 

—— Williams College opens with a fresh- 
man class of 110 and a total of 350 students, 
Professor Wild has left for two years’ classical 
study abroad, and the place of Prof. Bliss 
Perry, who has taken the chair of rhetoric 
and oratory at Princeton, is filled by Dr. 
F. G. Mather, ’89, who received the degree 
of Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins in 1892. Pro- 
fessor Hewitt has returned from a year at 
Athens as one of the directors of the American 
School, and new instructors have been ap- 
pointed in modern languages and physics. 
There have been but few applicants this year 
to enter the new course, leading to the degree 
of A.B., in which modern languages and 
higher mathematics are to take the place of 
Greek. The three laboratories, costing $150,- 
000, given by Mr. F. F. Thompson, ’56, are 
nearly finished and already in use. 

—— The faculty and students of Drury Col- 
lege, together with a good number of the citizens 
of Springfield, assembled at Stone Chapel, Sept. 
25, to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of 
the founding of the college. Two reminiscent 
addresses were made—one by Mr. Paul Roulet, 
one of the three members of the first faculty, 
and the other by Mr. J. T. White, the first 
applicant for admission and now a prominent 
attorney of Springfield. The more formal ad- 
dress of the evening was given by Rev. E. C. 
Evans on the subject, Drury: Its Achieve- 
ments and Aspirations. The celebration was 
a modest affair, though the event itself is 
worthy of larger attention and publicity. 
The effort now making to raise $150,000 to 
meet Dr. Pearsons’s generous offer of $50,000, 
deserves tosucceed. Inspite of rigid economy 
there is an annual deficit of $5,000. To carry 
on the work on the present scale with the 
greatest possible efficiency, the permanent en- 
dowment ought to be $250,000. Not until that 
mark is reached can enlargement be seriously 


considered. 


Bakin 








Stbsolutely wool 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder 
Highest of all in leavening stren 
—Latest United States Government 


Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Ce., 
106 Wall St., N. ¥. 
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BOSTON OONGREGATIONAL OLUB. 


Several invited guests graced the platform 
at Horticultural Hall last Monday evening. 
President Little called the club to order at 
5.30 Pp. M., and a blessing was invoked by Rev. 
Jinzo Naruse of Japan. After supper and the 
usual routine business, a letter was read from 
the Chicago Club announcing the rally which 
that body proposes to hold in the Art Institute 
next Monday. Theseriousillness of President 
Price of Livingston Institute, North Carolina, 
was heard with regret. Dr. F. D. Shepard of 
Aiptab gave an interesting account of the 
work of medical missions in Turkey, and Rev. 
Dr. E. L. Clark, the new pastor of Central 
Church, made a brief, bright speech in re- 
sponse to the cordial greeting with which the 
club welcomed him to Boston. The topic of 
the evening, The Foundations of the State, 
was treated ina thoughtful and forceful paper 
by Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden. 





Marriages. 





(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


ROBINSON—SMITH—In De Smet, 8S. D., Oct. 12, by 
Supt. C. M. Daley, Rev. W. E. Robinson of Oelwein, 
Io.,and Rena A. Smith of De Smet. 

SANKEY—JOSLYN—In Northfield, Oct. 17, by Rev. 
T. J. Clark, Edward, oldest son of Ira D. Sankey, aud 
Grace Joslyn. 

SMITH—BREED-—In Brooklyn, N.Y., Oct. 17, by Prof. 
L. B. Paton, Rev. Frank Hyatt Smith of Cambridge 
and Elizabeth Alice Breed of New York. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fvecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 











AYER-—In Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 8, at the home of her 
son-in-law, Prof. De B. K. Ludwig, Phila A. Hallett, 
wife of Nathan Ayer and mother of Rey. F. D. Ayer, 
aged 80 yrs. 


MISS ABIGAIL PECK. 


Miss Peck, aged eighty-one years, died at her home on 
the Tuscarora Reservation, Niagara Co., N. Y., Sept. 14 
For forty-one years she had been with the Indians of 
that reservation, and with unceasing and most untiring 
fidelity has labored among them as teacher and friend 
and been to them their beloved guide and counselor. 
Very faithfully they ministered to her during her last 
weeks of extreme feebleness. Before the casket was 
taken from the rooms she had so long occupied they sang, 
with pathetic sweetness,‘ Asleepin Jesus, blessed sleep.” 
Nearly every present member of the reservation, ex- 
cept the younger portion, had been under her instruc- 
tion in those rooms. Their church, where the funeral 
service was held, was nearly filled with their own peo- 

le, and the little company who followed as they bore 
he beloved form to the spot on their burial ground 
where she wished to be placed will never forget that 
glimpse of a transfiguration both human and divine— 
the group of reverent mourners who stood by that open 
grave,as they joined in singing a sacred song in their 
native tongue, who once had not heard of Jesus but 
pow could sing His praises and tell of His redeeming 
ove. 

Miss Peck was born in Greenwich, Ct., and united 
with the Congregational church there in 1828, under the 
pastorate of Rev. Chauncey Wilcox. She has been a 
constant contributor to our various benevolent societies, 
rarely omitting to follow all special appeals, either 
home or mT with a token of her ready sympathy 
and interest. It will be a comfort to the friends of her 
earlier years to know that Mrs. Sarah M. (Rockwood) 
Gaskill of Lockport, a daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Gil- 
bert Rockwood, who were with the Tuscaroras from 
1837 to 1861, was with this devoted missionary teacher 
during her last illness and at the time of her death. 


MRS. L. A. KARR. 


Mrs. Karr, the daughter of H. M. and A. F. Newton, 
was boro Dec. 7, 1844, in Lumpkin Co., Ga. In her chiid- 
hood and youth she was submissive to parental in- 
structions and shared a large interest in the hearts and 
admirations of her many young friends, and in Novem- 
ber, 1865, she was happily married to John A. Karr of 
Carroll Co., Ga. There, in 1868, she was converted and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
which she lived a Christian life twenty-four years. Mrs. 
Karr was a devoted wife and mother and an earnest 
Christian worker. Her influence for good is felt among 
many with whom she was associated. She loved the 
cause of Christ which she had espoused, and made 
many sacrifices for the same by way of visiting the 
sick and caring for and administering to the destitute. 
It was her delight to care for the preachers of Christ. 
They ever found hearty reception and cordial welcome 
in her doors. 

July 23, 1892, she was seized with disease, of which she 
suffered two months. And while she lingered, with 
unabating sufferings, she gave evidence of perfect sub- 
missiou, and often with unwavering faith referred to 
her future home in heaven, and her last words which 
were addressed to her relatives and friends, who stood 
near to catch her whispers, were, “ Meet me in heaven.” 
3o departed this life one who has gone to live with the 
angelsin heaven. She has not gone to live with stran- 
gers but to be guest with her four little boys who pre- 
ceded her to the saints’ everlasting rest. She leaves a 
husband and little Saale and their many sympa- 
thizing friends to mourn her loss. H. E. N, 


MRS. AMELIA &. BREED. 


Mrs. Amelia E. (Bosworth) Breed died in Ann Arbo 
Mich., Sept. 98, suddenly. She was born in Smithville, 
Jefferson Vo., N. ¥., June 13, 1820; educated at Black 
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ass. v. 8S. D. ° 
ing to Michigan the same year. With her husband she 
shared the trials and burdens of pioneer life and lived 
to see the wilderness State transformed into a garden. 
Asa tor’s wife she was always judiciously helpful and 
her ite and influence r ins as a memory, 

ladly recognized by many communities. In the home 
fer gentle manners, pure spirit and appreciative affec- 
tion not only bound her household to her.mogt devotedly 
but also attracted an ever growing circle of friends to 
its cordial and beautiful hospitality. Without self-con- 
sciousness, she lived as a saint of God, adorning the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. Beside her 
husband, with whom she walked in closest union for 
forty-five years, she leaves four children, two daughters 
and two sons, the latter being Rev. D. P. Breed, D.D., 
of _——— and President M. A. Breed of Benzonia 
College. 


River Institute, Watertown and Pittsfield Seminary, 
Mass. Married Re D. Breed 











MRS. CHARLOTTE F. HEUSTIS. 


The removal by death of Mrs. Heustis of Hyde Park, 
Mass., leaves a sad and vacant place in the hearts of a 
large circle. She had gained to an unusual oe the 
confidence and esteem of all who came under the influ- 
ence of her strong and cultivated mind and winning 
disposition. Of quiet manners and self-distrustful hers 
was a character to which nearness added peculiar 
charms. Finely educated and of cultivated tastes she 
nevertheless entered into the duties of practical and 
domestic life with uncompromising fidelity. She lived 
for others and into their lives sought to pour the 
strength and richness of herown. In the sanctuary of 
home she shone with a luster whose beauty and bright- 
ness never dimmed. 

Her spiritual life was her most noteworthy charac- 
teristic. In early years she devoted herself to Christ. 
Her ideals of Christian living were exceptionally high 
and ennobling. A,sensitive nature and keen consci- 
entiousness made her exceedingly quick to detect the 
slightest fault of herown. She thought of others far more 
highly than of herself. God was pleased to take down 
the earthly tabernacle painfully. But the trtsmeges of 
grace were as ae ey as had been the fidelity of 
her previous life. Every cloud had vanished and the 
light of the Saviour’s presence was bright exceedingly. 
Almost her last words, spoken.in great feebleness but 
with expressive gestures of her hands, were: “I feel 
the everlasting arms beneath, around, about me.” A 
little later, with the word “ beautiful” upon her lips, she 
passed into unconsciousness. Surrounded by husband, 
sons and an only brother, having received from each 
assurances that they would meet her in heaven, the 
gates of pear! were swung open and the patient suf- 
ferer entered into rest. She had been faithful unto 
death anda hers is now the crown of life. D. 


MRS. BDWARDS A. PARK. 


Mrs. Maria Edwards Park was born in Northampton, 
Mass., April 22, 1812, and was the eighth child of Col. 
William and Rebecca (Tappan) Edwards. Herancestry 
was a remarkable one, as on her father’s side she was a 
ee of President Jonathan Edwards, 
while through her mother’s family (Tappan) she was 

reat-granddaughter of Mary Franklin, ane 
‘ranklin’s sister. The families of Edwards and Tap- 
pan were both fruitful in eminent men, and Mrs. Park 
was fortunate in inheriting some of the choicest traits 
of both lines of ancestry. Her father sent her at an 
early age to the best schools for young ladies then 
known, and when Miss Catherine Beecher opened her 
school in Hartford, Ct., the young girl was sent there 
and felt herself indebted through life to the inspiring 
influence of her teachers, one of whom became after- 
wards Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

On Sept. 21, 1886, Miss Edwarés was married to Prof. 
E. A. Park, D. D., then beginning, as professor of rhet- 
oric, his —_ connection with Andover Seminary. 
Placed in a situation of considerable prominence, her 
quiet dignity, great ay beauty, native refinement, 
sound judgment and rare executive ability readily en- 
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abled her to meet its demands upon her. sh 
true helpmeet to her husband, a judicious and devotes 

mother, a most generous hostess to her many 
guished ests, a friend indeed to many need pupils 
of Phillips and Abbot Academies and the eologi- 
cal seminary. Many of these students still treasure her 
words of sympathy, encow ment or advice, often 
panied b 1 » among their choicest 
recollections. Her innate love of the beautiful showed 
itself in her passion for flowers and intense enjoyment 
of pictures and objects of art. She seemed to — a 
genius for friendship and it is difficult to describe the 
nderness of the relation which existed between her. 

7 ans Spee : stood ane to pee. ‘na 
‘or the las een months an inva she see 

only to w more lovely each day. Her childlike —_ 
in her Saviour, her gratitude to all who ministered to 
her, her quiet humor and her peed sympathy with 
trouble, her pleasure in all the utiful things with 
which her friends and neighbors supplied her, made 
her sickroom the most attractive of the house and her 
panionship a blessing to the last day of her life. On 
the morning of Oct. 7 the end came suddenly. The 
funeral services on Tuesday morning, Oct. 10, were held 
at her home and most appropriately and feelingly con- 
ducted 2 Dr. J. W. Wellman, assisted by Dr. D. L. 
Furber. Besides her husband two children survive her 
a daughter who resides at home and a son who is pastor 

of the Congregational church in Gloversville, N. 

















Mr. Simeon Staples 


“1 Had a Running Sore 
On my ankle five years, the doctors pronouncing 
it saltrheum. Itcontinued to increase in size, 
until I cémmenced taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


Hood’s*sCures 


and using Hood’s Olive Ointment. At the end 
of two years I was completely cured and have 
had no trouble with it since.” SrEzon 
STAPLES, East Taunton, Mass. Get Hood’s. 


00d’s Pills cure liver ills, jaundice, bil- 
wens a endache and constipation. 264 
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LUCKY MOMENT. 


The Frenchman strives for originality and beauty 
of outline, the Englishman for solid construction, the 
American for comfort. But the designer of this sofa 
has wedded all three qualities in a glorious trinity. 

You feel the foreign flavor in the first glance at 
this frame; no one but a Frenchman could have 
instigated the graceful, curving side-seats which 
suggest a conversation & deux. 

In the solid strength of the framing there is seen 


the impress which the Englishman has left upon modern cabinetwork. Lastly, as you 
sink down in the deep seat, you know the American side of comfort. 


This sofa is a success—artistically, mechanically and popularly. 


It ovly remains 


for you to decide the one important question whether you will seize the occasion and be 


master of it. 


You say, very naturally, that other interesting styles will come from time to time. 
That is true, but remember that the point where so many persons in this world fail is in 
not knowing the Jucky moment when it arrives. 

Our new price list, 288 pages, 300 illustrations, sent on receipt of five 2 ct. stamps. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 





Rae’s Lucca Oil ~— 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
@ 


° 
LEGHORN, ITALY. 


The Perfection + - 
of Olive Oil. 







Established 1836. 
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PUBLIO OPINION ON THE DEOISION 
AT WORCESTER. 


The friends of pure Christianity, as dis- 
tinguished from theological dogma in the 
work of foreign missions, receive the result 
with joy and gratitude. This is not a revo- 
jution in the sense of an overturning; it is 
a revolution that restores. ... Now the 
American Board is called back to real Con- 
gregationalism. Whether there will yet be 
strife against the victors cannot be positively 
determined, but so far the result is honora- 
ble, historically just, and full of promise for 
the future.—Springfield Republican. 


Whatever may be the theological bearings 
of the decision its practical effects must be 
good, since it will enable the churches 
which support the board to make it do what 
they want done, and will put an end to the 
ludicrous notion that a man who is ortho- 
dox in the United States is made heterodox 
by going to Japan.—New York Evening 


Post. 


It was a controversy that might have been 
avoided by a little more Christian toleration 
on the part of the conservatives. That they 
made the fight for what they considered to 
be a fundamental principle of Christian be- 
lief will be denied by no one. But that they 
were mistaken in their view of the matter is 
now shown by the only test known to Con- 
gregationalism—a majority vote. The creed 
of Congregationalists is what living Congre- 
gationalists say it is, It is, therefore, sub- 
ject at any time to modification and change, 
and as a matter of fact that principle has 
been constantly recognized in the history of 
Congregationalism. . . . It is to be noted, 
however, that the vote of the board is nota 
decision that the theory of probation after 
death is a doctrine of the church. It simply 
means that if a man holds, as a personal 
opinion, that the heathen who have not had 
an opportunity to accept the gospel are not 
necessarily lost, but may have a chance 
after death, he shall not for that reason be 
disqualified from acting as a missionary. 
In other words, the theory of probation is 
recognized as an open question, as to which 
every man must be persuaded in his own 
mind.— New York Tribune. 


In this settlement of the question we do 
not see that the board has retreated one 
inch from its original position. Mr. Noyes 
came to that body as a stranger, a man un- 
tried, and they acted on their fears. He 
comes now as a tested man, whose methods 
are approved by his co-laborers. The con- 
ditions are changed. The board stands 
where it has always stood, loyal to truth; 
but experience has shown them that this 
man is not to be feared, and that whatever 
crooked views he may hold they are apart 
from his work.—Christian Inquirer. 


It is difficult, however, to see how the 
Prudential Committee hereafter can refuse 
an appointment to a candidate who holds 
the views that are held by Mr. Noyes. In 
fact, both Dr. Alden and Dr. Thompson, 
who have been prominent in the opposition 
to Mr. Noyes, regarded the action of the 
board as a reversal of its position hitherto 
and resigned.—Ziun’s Advocate. 


_Such a course admits of but two explana- 

tions—either that in the supposed interests 
of harmony the majority thought best to 
Surrender to the minority, and contenting 
themselves with abstractly reaffirming their 
adherence to their former position they pro- 
ceeded immediately to abandon that posi- 
lon, or that they do not now think that Mr. 
Noyes believes in the theory of future pro- 
bation in any such sense as to hold it as a 
Christian doctrine or to be willing to teach 
itas such. —Christian at Work. 


The theological question remains and will 
embarrass the Prudential Committee in the 
ane as in the past, It is true that in 

oubtful cases of doctrine the candidate 
sh, be referred to the corporate member- 
denn Yet this leaves the referring to be 

one by the committee a most invidious 
task, and the contest is itself thereby only 
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transferred to another department, where 
equal trouble in settling theological dis- 
tinctions is apt to be experienced.—The 
Watchman. 


It is impossible that the appointment of 
Mr. Noyes, if it should be decreed at Worces- 
ter—a result we do not anticipate—should 
settle the controversy in the board; on the 
contrary, it will intensify it and give it new 
life. It is not a peace measure, but a war 
measure; not the end of agitation, but the 
beginning of new troubles.—Jndependent, 
Oct. 12. 


The country was not more tired of the 
din of war and of the stress of an internecine 
conflict thirty years ago than the churches 
are of this almost interminable controversy 
in the American Board. All that can be 
done on the part of the majority to bring 
hostilities to an end has been done. He who 
raises his voice now for renewed disturbance 
ought to be regarded as a traitor to the great 
cause which the board was established to 
promote.—Independent, Oct. 19. 


Still the question remains, and many very 
thoughtful and observant persons believe 
that for the sake of peace the camel’s head 
has been admitted intothe tent. The board 
has not intentionally hauled down its flag, 
it is trne. It has not deliberately surren- 
dered to the foe. If it has admitted the 
wooden horse within the walls of its Troy it 
has done so unconsciously, and if disaster 
follows the cause will lie rather in the 
want of judgment than in any lack of strict 
conscientiousness and of true devotion to the 
truth of God.— New York Observer. 








Baking Dish Collars, 
ii 


SHOWING THE CORRUGATED PAPER COLLAR 
BEFORE AND AFTER BEING STRETCHED 
ON TO THE BAKING DISH. 


Price, 50 Certs Per Dozen. 


Sent by mail anywhere on receipt of 55 cents. 


Hobbs's Anti-Tannie hina Tealnfuser 


A desideratum for making a cup of pure 
tea individually. 

Fit any size cup. 

Approved by thousands who have used 
them. 

Sample sent by mail safely anywhere. 
Price 50 cents each. 


Jones, MeDutiee & Strato, 


China, and Glass Merchants. 


Also Sele Importers and Distributors for 
the U. 8S. of the above specialties, 


120 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 














UNUSUAL BARGAINS | 


oteen Piet 


Fall Overcoats. 


During the next two weeks we 
shall offer, in our Retail Clothing 
Department, some remarkable bar- 
gains in Fall Overcoats. 

We have a surplus stock, which 
we have determined not to carry 
over to another season, and have 
marked down the lots to be closed 
out at once to such prices as must 
imsure a quick sale. Early selec- 
tions will secure the greatest bar- 
gains. 

The goods have all been made in 
our workshops on our own premises. 


Macullar, Parker& Company 
‘400 Washington St. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 








59° 
WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING, 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 20. 

The meeting was led by Mrs. Miron Wins- 
low. Brief sketches were given of mission- 
aries in Van, Turkey, especially suggested 
by the prayer calendar. Mention was made 
of those who were to sail on Saturday from 
New York, Mrs. Marden returning to Marash 
accompanied by Miss Hess and Miss Chambers, 
under appointment for Erzroom, all of the 
W. B.M.I. Mrs. Dr. Shepard, whose hus- 
band is in charge of the hospital in Aintab, 
herself a trained physician with several 
years’ practice in that city, gave interesting 
facts concerning evangelistic efforts, espe- 
cially the work of the Y. P. 8. C. E. and that 
which is done for and by young women. 
Meetings held for women have grown so large 
as to necessitate holding them in the church. 
An educated native woman who conducts 
these meetings and who has been led unex- 
pectedly into temperance work has met with 
opposition because she is a woman. In’ spite 
of obstacles, however, a society of reformed 
men now numbers 400. Miss Chamberlain of 
Sivas spoke of the guiding hand of God as 
seen by missionaries shut out from Christian 
fellowship and counsel of the workers at 


home. 
pe 


A GRATEFUL MAN. 


It has been my duty during the past two 
months to solicit between four and five thou- 
sand dollars to cancel a floating debt of the 
Lay College. All know how close money has 
been. But the princeliness of character dis- 
pene by some who are often solicited for 
venevolence is striking and admirable. It 
makes us think better of our race. I quote 
from a letter written by one who had never 
seen the institution but knew of its work: 
“Dear Brother: I have received yours and 
noted its contents carefully, and, while these 
are times that many of the very men who 
are willing to do the most are very hard 
pressed, still I am quite well aware that the 
Master’s work must go on just the same, and 
that those who are willing to make an extra 
exertion will have an extra blessing.” He 
made a generous subscription. I think it due 
to all to know the royalty of character that is 
being displayed by members of the great class 
of givers. For one I want to thank them for 
their great courtesy, constancy, liberality and 
piety developed by ‘the exercise of what has 
been called “ the divine grace of giving.”’ 

Lay College, Revere, Mass. J. P. Brxsy. 


—_ meses 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The entire business world is watching daily 
with keenest anxieties the latest news from 
Washington. At this writing the indications 
point to a compromise the essential features 
of which are: (1) repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, to take effect Oct. 
1, 1894; (2) coinage’of the seigniorage bullion 
now in the treasury and to be accumulated be- 
fore Oct. 1, 1894; (3) retirement of all notes of 
denominations less than $10, to make room 
for more silver dollars or silver certificates ; 
(4) omission to provide directly for an issue of 
bonds to strengthen the gold reserve. 

This is a full-fledged compromise. It is 
doubtful whether the President will agree to 
it. Probably the business community will 
welcome this, as it would any half-way satis- 
factory solution of the present stand-off. The 
better thinkers will regret the necessity (?) of 
any compromise whatever. 

As to the compromise as outlined, the first 
feature, that of postponement to Oct. 1 of the 
taking effect of the repeal, is of no great con- 
Sequence. The second feature, that of coining 
the seigniorage bullion, is vicious in principle. 
It is inflation, pure and simple. The govern- 
ment might as well coin so much token 
money of no intrinsic value whatever, or 
issue so much fiat paper money. This in- 
flation will stimulate speculation, but the 
country can absorb the extra dollars and 
find use for them if the end of the coinage can 
be brought in sight. The proposed with- 
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drawal of thesmall treasury notes will deprive 
the common people of any chance ever to get 
anything but the poorer classes of our cur- 
rency. The neglect to provide for an issue of 
bonds and the strengthening of the gold re- 
serve is most unfortunate. 

There is a spirit of inflation underlying this 
compromise which does not augur favorably 
for further sound and conservative financial 
legislation by this Congress. And there is 
more legislation in sight upon banking and 
currency matters. Inflation will be welcomed 
by the unthinking, for its first effects are 
pleasing enough. But the inevitable pricking 
of the bubble causes more trouble than can 
ever be compensated for. 

The vast accumulations of money at the 
financial centers, a natural process of inflation 
following a panic, are stimulating speculation 
a bit, and are making the conditions of general 
trade somewhat easier, although there is no 
material improvement in the general outlook. 





Dox’? OVERLOOK THIS.—In our advertising col- 
umns today there is an announcement of more than 
usual interest. It is headed A Lucky Moment, and 
it will repay any one of our readers if they will take 
the time to find the announcement and see to what 
the “‘lucky moment” refers. The firm who is re- 
sponsible for. this “ lucky moment” is Paine’s Fur- 
niture Company, 48 Canal Street. 
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Works on Sundays 


. and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
zt never stops. It’s im- 
portant whether you get 
3% or 6%. We send 
our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
Trust Cli eo een 


stase Mieusivu the Congregationalist. 


HOME: INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 
CARE GCAPTTATs. 05 ochsserisscccsnccseccvccnsescte 83. 
Reserve Premium Fund . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, 













Net Surplus............++06 
CASH ASSETS................. 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Se ee epee 193,631.78 
MOORE BRUORED, 0000000 candace nbacasecbesscevecssvé 563,781.37 
3° ane Mortgages, being first lien on Real 

sppeeseeneshbbethehbe ge besenngestencccesss 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
CMATEESE TRIRE) «0. crccccssoccccocsocscvecccccce 3,573,455.00 
State and City Bonds (market eres -» 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demanc¢ 121,000.00 
ree uncollected and in ae 
ass cndndseiennbbatsednobgonh onsseechebnse 718,505.67 
Intieest’ due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 
Kg 8 $9,116,182.11 
D. A. HEALD, geet. 
A + WASHBOUE: oh | Vice- Presidents. 


} Secretaries. 


T. B. GREEN 
H. J FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEW vans, dari 1893, 


8% Gilarauteed rurPaia Stock. 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
Iowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent, investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. . 


$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


Jowa National Building & Loan Association, 





DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad Company. 


P. O. BOX 346. NO, 95 MILK ST. 





CIRCULAR NO. 69. 
Boston, Oct. 11, 1893, 
T0 THE HOLDERS OF THE 


GUARANTEED FUND MORTGAGE 
6 PER CENT. NOTES, 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
Company: 


THE GUARANTEE FUND MORTGAGE SIX PER 
CENT. NOTES of the Atchison Company, issued Noy. |, 
1888, and due Nov. 1, 1893, for $9,000,000 (and of whichithe 
company acquired since their issue $2,000,000, leaving 
$7,000,000 outstanding and in the hands of yourselves), 
are upon an underlying lien to the GENERAL MORT- 
GAGE FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BOND INDENTURE 
of the Company, dated Oct. 15, 1889, which originated 
with the Financial Reorganization of the Company, un- 
der which, as well, provision was made for the retention 
by the Union Trust Company of New York, as Trustee, 
of GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of an equal amount of such bonds, 89,000,000 to 
provide for ultimate retirement of the GUARANTEE 
FUND NOTES. 

The Directors of the Atchison Company believe it to 
be advantageous to the Company to defer retirement of 
the GUARANTEE FUND NOTES five years, or until 
Nov. 1, 1898, the GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS reserved remaining with the 
Trustee until required for purpose of such retirement. 


The Compavy now offers to the holders‘of 
the GUARANTEE FUND MORTGAGE 
SIX PER CENT. NOTES the right of such 
extension at par, with a cash commission of 
five per cent., to be paid by the Company on 
Nov. 1, 1893, to such holders as will signify 
their assent on or before Oct. 25 instant. 

The principal and interest of the extended 
Guarantee Fund Notes will be payable in goid. 

The NOTES of those holders who have not 
assented to extension by Oct. 25 instant will be 
acquired and paid for in full on Nov. 1, by a 
syndicate who will extend the NOT FS for the 
period above stated. 

Holders are respectfully asked to promptly communi- 
cate their wishes in writing to 

J. W. REINHART, PRESIDENT, 
95 Milk St., Boston. 


Those who assent will be notified when to present 
their NOTES at the office of the Company for indorse- 
ment, affixing of new coupon sheets, and receipt of cash 
premium, payable Nov. 1. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINNART, President. 


| 





DEFAULTED ‘MORTGAGES 


DENVER Oe “COLORADO. 


OPER, z. Sree ICES are offered to those who 
id mortgages made by insolvent Invest 
ment "Soealel end to those — are dissatisfied 
with their present representativ 
We attend to the collection of “principal and in 
terest of mortgages negotiated on property in this 
A and State, care for real property, collect 
es,and in general do and perform 
sock yp Ap as will best protect and advance the 
interests of clien' h 
We can furnish references in most parts of the 
re the amount involved — it we 
will make ¢ an indemnity bond if desired 1 
Our wide a oe n these matters, our know! 
ge 0 values, and our extensive ac 
qonintance 1 in all parts of the State, enable I. 
sendes most efficient service for a mode 


We solicit correspondence. 
THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Colorado. 














HENRY A. CLIFFORD, 
Investors’ Agent, 
81 Milk Street, Bostov, Room 7. 


Western Mortgages Collected 


Eight years’ residence in Kansas. Ten years member 
of Sr Bar. Call or seud for circular giving 
schedule of charges and references. 


Q7FRST SOLD LD MORTOASES 2 


My pars 
address.7a0 TACOMA IN 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
DR. PHILIP SCHAFF. 

In the death of Dr. Schaff, which occurred at his 
home in New York City, Oct. 20, from paralysis, 
America loses one of the greatest ecclesiastical 
scholars of the century. Born Jan. 1. 1819, in Coire, 
Switzerland, educated at Stuttgart, Tiibingen, Halle 
and Berlin, he attained distinction for scholarship 
at an early age, receiving the degree of B. D. at Ber- 
jin in 1841. Three years later he accepted a profes- 
sorship in the theological seminary of the German 
Reformed Church at Mercersburg, Pa., and was 
tried soon afterward for heresy but acquitted by 
the synod. His work at Mercersburg was inter- 
rupted by the Civil War, which turned the building 
into a military hospital. He then removed to New 
York, assumed the secretaryship of the Sabbath 
committee and delivered several courses of lectures 
on church history at the theological seminaries in 
Andover, Hartford and New York. In 1870 he ac- 
cepted the chair of sacred literature in Union Semi- 
nary, remaining in that office until a short time be- 
fore his death when he was retired as professor 
emeritus. He was one of the founders of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, representing that body in Europe 
on three different occasions and acting as its dele- 
gate to Russia for the purpose of petitioning the 
czar to grant religious liberty to his subjects in 
the Baltic provinces. He was also president of the 
American Bible Revision Committee and of the 
American Society of Church History, filling both 
positions with distinguished ability. He was a pro- 
lifie writer and his numerous historical and exegeti- 
cal works rank among the highest of their kind. 

Last summer Dr. Schaff suffered a paralytic stroke 


from which he never fully recovered. His personal 
characteristics, which were singularly lovable, will 
be described in an article soon to be printed from 
one who enjoyed a close friendship with the great 
German scholar. 


REV. AQUILA WARNER. 
Mr. Warner was born in England, Dec. 16, 1823, 


and came to America about ten years ago, and 
served the churches in Bowen and Odell, Ill., four 
yearseach. He then became pastor at Gridley where 


he died Oct. 9, greatly beloved by all in the com- 
munity as well as by the members of the church 
over which he was settled. 








A common PROBLEM which today 
confronts every church and pastor: 


How to make the Sunday 
Evening Services Attract- 
ive, Interesting and Helpful. 


As an aid to the solution of this prob- 
lem Tuk CONGREGATIONALIST offers 
a series of orders of worship, to be 
issued semi-monthly and known as 


“The Congregationalist” 


; 
... SERVICES ... 
; 
$ 
: 


é 
¢ 
They will be carefully prepared, reason- 
ably short, embracing responsive read- 
ings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one + 
central thought and adapted for use 
with or without a choir. An outline $ 
of each service will appear in the 
Congregationalist, and the service im- 
mediately thereafter will be issued as 
a convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 
a] 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies, 1 cent each, postpaid. 


‘ Subscriptions for single copies of the Serv- 
Ces, Series of 1893-189, two complete services 
each month to be sent as issued, 25 cents. 


No. I will be a Harvest Service suit- 
able for the Sunday before or after 
Thanksgiving, and will be published 
October 26. “This will be followed by 
Services fur Forefathers’ Day, New 
Year’s Day and others on general 
themes, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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FOR INFANTS’ FOODS. 


(3 fr 


CHICAGO. 


Mélins Food 


RECEIVES THE 


Cluward 








Tudal + Aiploma — 





Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


The White City.—An evening at the World’s Fair, 
illustrated: by a large set of five slides, by the aid of a 
calcium light. The subscriber gives lecture or illus- 
trates for others. Terms surprisingly low. “ D.” 











RGANIST & CHOIRMASTER wants a position, late 

of Wallasey Parish Church and Crescent Chapel, 
Liverpool, Eng. Co-Editor of Riddette’s “ Responsive 
Services,” and Fergie’s “ Psalms, etc., for Chanting.” 
Add. Geo. L. Miller, F.C. 0.,812 No 21st St., Philadelphia. 


POSITIVELY 
Our New ORGAN and PIANO BOOK, 
rtraits, 


Colored Po’ , Special Offers, and 
full Particulars of all our famous 


a ORGANS AND PIANOS. 
So. ,to anyone at wholesale price, for 
.. Cash or on Terms to Suit. 
y b Organs $27.50. Pianos $175.00. 
a Write for this VALUABLE BOOK.“@a 
CORNIS co WASHINGTON NEW JERSEY. 
e Established 27 Years. 



























PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOQUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EvEeRETT O. Fisk & Co. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


Fits for College. Terms $500. 
Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


New YORK, NORTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 








NEw York, New YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 Fast 54th Street. 
pecans Oct. 5. Primary, Academic and Collegiate 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergarten. October 10. 
Fourteenth year. 


‘TYPEWRITERS. 
on vice " akes half- 
Ship says here for examination Exchanging 
OO TEWRITES | Bitierty at. New ¥ rk. 

TERS, Chicago. 


HEADQU. 186 Monroe St., 











Railroads and Excursions. 


Pr [A AND 
LA Toni FAR, 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


EXCURSIONS. 
FOR PARTICULARS. 


WRITE 
JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parior and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedia) agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated cireular. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 














The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Ke- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new Cc 
foom is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Jecoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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THE DIRECT UTE 
between CHICAGO and ' 


DES MOINES 


DAILY TRAINS 
with Free Reclining Chair Cars 
and Palace Sleeping Cars 
Through without change. 


PERFECT TRACK and EQUIPMENT 


All Agents sell Tickets via the 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


W.H. Newman, J. M. Whitman, W. A. Thrall, 
& Vice-Pres. Gen. Manager. Gen. Pas. & Tkt. Agt. 
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Notices. 


The Congregationalist 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnishes loan Itbraries and religious 
ding to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 30, 
10A.M. Subject, The Church and Its Finances: (a) Ex- 
venses, (b) Benevolences. Speakers: Rev. Rufus B. 
Tobey, Rey. W. H. G. Temple. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A. M. 


Essex South BRANCH, W. B. M., Fifteenth annual 
meeting, Tabernacle Church, Salem, Nov. 1. Basket 
lunch, ki. H. Short, Home Secretary. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ANDOVER AND Wo- 
BURN BRANCH of the Woman’s Board, West Medford, 
Nov. 2,10 A. M. f es 

HOLLIS ASSOCIATION, First Church, Nashua, N.H., 
Nov. 7, 10 A. M. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS.—A special meeting 
will be held in High Street Church, Portland, Me., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 8, 9. According to a 
vote at the annual meeting, in January, that meeting 
will be held as an experiment to help in the decision as 
to whether it may be best to change the time of the an- 
nual meeting of the board. It will be in all respects 
like an annual meeting, with the exception of certain 
legal action which must be taken at the usual time ac- 
cording to the constitution. The delegates’ session will 
be held on Tuesday, Nov. 7, as usual. The ladies of 
Portland will be happy to entertain all delegates regu- 
larly appointed by the branches, and missionaries, dur- 
ing the meeting. All such desiring entertainment are 
requested to send their names before Oct. 9 to Miss 
C. M. Dow, 714 Congress Street, Portland. To any dele- 
gates or others who may desire to secure board, suitable 
places at reasonable prices will be recommended on 
application to the address given above. 














MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. uint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’'sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. < 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISsIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING §So- 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educatiana), at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
= W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

sity. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) EK. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
ees offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Councii of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
there insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 
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necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines sol- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana re. 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. < 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

Congregational House. Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temver. 
ance homes and boarding nouses in :eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
séls; publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


Do Not Be Satisfied 


With ‘this is just as 
good,”’ but tell your 
stationer you want 
‘‘Whiting Papers,” 
and if he does not 
have them he will 
get them for you. 
THE 

Whiting Paper Co. 
are the largest man- 
ufacturers of fine correspondence papers in 
the world. , All the latest novelties in shades 
and sizes are made by them. The use of 
papers bearing the Whiting water-mark is 
an evidence of culture and good taste. In- 
sist on your stationer supplying them. 














WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 


JOnUND 


Beware of imitations. 
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184/7- 
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SPOONS aso FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on tho 
three points most exposed to weer. 
COLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BrITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you, (Mention this paper.) 













A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 





SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
mn, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
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The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top”’ or 
‘‘nearl glass.’” You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and_uniform, one the same 
as another. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MAcBETH Co. 





ARD And brittle leather 

is soft and tough in a 

minute with Vacuum Leather 

Oil; 25c, and your money 

back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 

swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y, 





The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. ~ 





From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York, 


French Mantel, 


Clocks tis wa 


Travelling. 
IMPORTATIONS OF THIS SEASON. 


BIGELOW. KENNARD & CO, 


511 Washington St., cor. West. 
Will $500 Help You Out ? <+-"s= 


offer you the Sole Agency for an article that is 
Wanted in Every Home and Indispensable 
in Every Office, something that SELLS a 
SIGHT. Other articles sell rapidly at Dou 

the Price, though not answering the pure 
half so well, You can make from #500 to $ an 
in three months, Pateodecing, it, after which it hy 
bring A Steady, Liberal Income, if properly 4t- 
tended to. Ladies do as well as men, in town or cong 4 
try. Don’t Miss this Chance. Write at once to 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Obie. 


N to $005 tx 
AGENTS $5910 $100; 


Ladics or Genis. Best a Berne 
‘ed atevery house. place of business 

the yearveand. “Home” meg 8 
ndsof tmachinery. 

een iene instantly 


machine, corn sheller, 
or denti 
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FRENCH PROTESTANT OOLLEGE. 

The French Protestant College at Spring- 
feld has opened prosperously. Sixty-two 
students have entered, nearly twice as many 
as have ever appeared before at the beginning 
ofthe year. Sixteen are young women. Dur- 
ing the summer a building has been erected to 
be used ultimately as a gymnasium but just 
now is fitted up asa dormitory for younger 
poys, of whom there are at present fourteen, 
and as many more are expectedsoon. Various 
changes have been made in accommodations, 
which render the life agreeable and helpful. 

The appointment of Rev. S. H. Lee to the 
presidency of the college meets with the cor- 
dial approbation of Frenchmen as well as 
Americans. Mr. Z. Willis Kemp, lately of 
Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass., adds his ex- 
perience and reputation to the working force, 
having charge of the Latin and Greek. The 
accession to the chair of French language and 
literature of Rev. Leon Bouland is of impor- 
tance. His history, his scholarship, his wide 
acquaintance with men make him a natural 
leader among the French people. He is a 
native of France, and was educated in Paris 
and in Rome for the priesthood. In the latter 
city one of his teachers was Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie. Later he was for four years private 
secretary to the cardinal in Africa. Still later 
he was private chamberlain to the Pope, and 
inthat relation visited different countries to 
advance papal interests, among other things 
establishing the first French Catholic church 
in Boston on Isabella Street in 1880. In 1888 
he was received by Bishop Potter of: New 
York into the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Pere Hyacinthe invited him to come to Paris 
and be a co-laborer with him, and upon the 
advice of Bishops Potter and Coxe he went, 
but, after an experience of eight months, feel- 
ing that there is little of hopeful or lasting 
significance in the movement of that eloquent 
preacher, he returned to New York. 

In his new position his influence in French 
evangelization will be felt through pulpit and 
press. Friends of this work are much encour- 
aged, but the lack of funds is painful in the 
last degree. OBSERVER. 





THE advertising of Hood’s Sarsap arilla is always 
within the bounds of reason because it is true; it always 
appeals to the sober common sense of thinking people 
because it is true; and it is always fully substantiated 
by indorsements which, in the financial world, would be 
accepted without a moment’ s hesitation. 





Hoop’s PILLs eure liver ills, constipation, bilious- 
hess, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 


The Washing 
of the Feet 
gets to be a 
weighty matter, 
in these 
days 
when 
colored 
stock- 
; ings will 
shed their colors. Pearline 
does this work beautifully. It’s 
not only thoroughly effective, 
but it’s healthy. 

Joctors recommend Pearl- 
ine as a soak for rheumatism. 
Try it in the bath. It will give 
you a new idea of cleanliness. 
Bathing with Pearline is a 
perfect luxury. 

ware tlous grocers wil tell you, 
Same as Pearline,” IT's > "FA SE Peatine 


Rever peddled, and if your ee 
ming in place of Peavline, do the x 
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The New Cinderella. 


The ugly step-mother and tv r and two sisters tall 
Had gone in their coach to the young prince’s ball. 
Just like the old story well- a 2wnh to us all, 


’ And left arae Cindy alone in 
4 the ashes, 

To mourn while her sisters were off making mashes, & 
In pink muslin gowns, and blue satin sashes. 













“Ere you go to the ball, scrub all the doors, 
Scrub all the windows, scrub all the floors.”’ 
This, their command when poor Cindy implores. 














But her god-mother said: “Come Cindy dear, bustle! 
If you'd go to the ball, take GOLD DUST and hustle, 
Don’t sit there and ery without mov ing a muscie!’ 







In less than an hour her hard task was done. 
B In blue silk, and diamonds that shone like the sun, 
She danced at the ball, and the prince’s heart won, 







MORAL. 


If you'd get through your work, and go out to play, 
Buy a ioe y y= of GOLD DU sT, 
You'll find it will pay. 


GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 


Is the best cleaner known—a scientific combination that gets away with 
dirt on sight and which sells at half the price of * the other kinds,” Try it. 


Made only by N, K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, ; 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreai. ’ 
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FOR 


$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN, 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00, 
Very Stylish. 

Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge. 

$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. 













Extra 






Ways ona Wesths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe, 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
W. L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 
Do You Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Dojng the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we arecontented withasmall profit, knowing that theextra value putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suithimself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes, 

If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need, Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail, 

Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 










































EAT \/7ENTILATION 
EALTH VITALITY 


Four essentials to the comfort 
and well-being of the family 
are best secured by using the 


MAGEE Heater 


as made for WARM AIR only or 
in combination withHOT WATER. 


Descriptive Circulars FREE. 
ADDRESS 
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NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION. 


No session of this association has had a 
pleasanter place of meeting or received more 
royal welcome than from Rev. George Curtiss 
and the people of Mayville. The beautiful 
church, the excellent music of the local choir 
and the hospitable reception made all feel at 
home. Rev. J.D. Whitelaw made an excellent 
moderator, besides preaching thesermon. The 
reports of revival effort and fellowship meet- 
ings showed many conversions and a growing 
spirit of co-operation. From the first this 
spirit has existed in the State and accounts 
largely for the success of the work. 

The first paper, The Holy Spirit in the Work 
of the Church, by Rev. O. P. Champlin, set 
forth strongly the need and method of that 
work. An hour was given to earnest discus- 
sion of work in outlying districts, showing 
that the churches desire to leave no part cf 
North Dakota without reaching the people 
with the gospel. The Christian Endeavor and 
Sunday school hours were filled with helpful 
addresses. The reports of Superintendents 
Simmons and Stickney for the Home Mission- 
ary and Sunday School Societies were clear 
exhibitions of what is being done in those 
lines. Five new churches have been organ- 
ized and twenty new Sunday schools. The 
contributions for the C. H. M.S. were $1,000 
and to the C.S. 8. aud P. 8. $336. Excellent 
work has been done by students from the 
theological seminaries and from Carleton and 
Fargo Colleges. 

President Beard’s address on Fargo College 
was a strong and eloquent plea for Christian 
instead of secular edueation. The special 
needs of Fargo College of funds to keep it from 
failing at this time were strongly put, and by 
the assoviation over $400 were pledged. The 
aim is to secure 1,000 $10 shares, partly from 
fire-striken Fargo, partly from the people, 
even with wheat from forty-two to filty cents 
per bushel, and the balarce from friends out 
of the State; $10,000 must be immediately 
secured or disaster must come. 

Dr. Kincaid gave an admirable address on 
home missions, and Rev. V. N. Yergin madea 
fitting presentation of the claims of the C. C. 
B.S. Rev. W. B. Williams read an excellent 
paper on The Christian College. 

The woman’s meeting was as usual one of 
the most interesting of the association. The 
women of North Dakota are a mighty power 
for missions both at home and abroad. Rev. 
C. L. Hall of Fort Berthold spoke of the inter- 
esting and successful work among the Indians. 
The sessions clused with a home missionary 
prayer meeting, led by Superintendent Sim- 
mons, and the communion, conducted by Presi- 
dent Beard and Rey. C. L. Hall. Z. C. 8. 
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OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 

The Century ED ctencusotscvencpecvepedensesl 

Harper’s Magazine.. 


Atlantic Monthly.. 
Scribner's Magazine 









Review of Reviews.. 
American Agriculturist 
Harper’ . Weekly 

Ba 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 





For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


If your dinner distresses you, try it. It aids 
digestion. 
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DOCTORS ASTONISHED. 


Something They Cannot Un- 
derstand or explain. 


It Makes Even the Medical Fraternity” 
Open Its Eyes. 


If This Is Not a Wonder Worker We 
Should Like to know What Is. 


Doctors are surprised at any cure of paralysis, 
but there is one form of paralysis which has 
been pronounced absolutely incurable—loco- 
motor ataxia. This is, indeed, the most serious 
and dreaded of all nervous difficulties. 

Having so long pronounced this disease in- 
curable, the astonishment, not to say amaze- 
ment, of the doctors can be imagined when 
they learned from Mr. John H. Golding, who 
resides at 166 Chrjstopher St., New York City, 
the following wonderful facts: 

‘“*T was taken six months ago with loco- 
motor ataxia, or creeping paralysis. The 
numbness of limbs and dizziness rapidly in- 
creased until I could not walk nor stand 
without assistance; could not button my 
clothes or dress myself without help. 

‘“‘On the sixth day of October I commenced 
taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy and have taken four bottles and can 
now walk without a cane, and am rapidly 
gaining every day. 

‘The numbness has almost completely left 
my limbs and I feel first rate. I eat and sleep 
well, and I can recommend Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, since I 
know that it has saved my life. 

“‘T was refused admittance into St. John’s 
Hospital because they said my case was in- 
curable. 

‘But Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remnedy has done its work well. It is the 
wonder of my friends that I am alive today, 
and when I tell them that this medicine cured 
me when the doctors had pronounced my case 
as incurable, they say it was a miracle. 














MR. JOHN H. GOLDING. 


‘*T was two months under doctors’ hands and 
getting worse. I was discouraged when I 
began to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. But today I am well. A 
week ago I walked eight miles and felt no bad 
results. 

“T am now feeling like a new man, my 
nerves are strong and I feel happy. I hope 
that this will be received by all suffering from 
disease.” 

It does really seem that there is no disease 
which bafiles this marvelous remedy, Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
It certainly seems to cure almost everything, 
and if it will cure a terrible disease like the 
above, heretofore pronounced absolutely in- 
curable by docters, how much more certainly 
and surely will it cure all the ordinary com- 
plaints of life. Ifyou are sick you are not 
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wise if you do not give this health restorer a 
trial. Itis truly the greatest curer of disease 
in existence. Druggists keep it for $1.00 ang 
it is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless, 

Physicians have been everywhere surprised 
at its wonderful powers to cure disease and 
they unhesitating recommend sufferers from 
ill health to use it, because it is the discovery 
and prescription of a well-known phy sician, 
Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
the successful specialist in nervous and c hronic 
diseases, who van be consulted free of charge, 
personally or by letter. 








Church Equipment. — 
TUBULAR — 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents, 
Established in England. 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight 





Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 
ae with full deserip- 





U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 











ft we are 
to sell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit ee 


‘ON me PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholessle and Sstat CARPET? 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSi82%'se., Boston. 


Church Cushions 


Cc RalissizsAa 
orresp 


Ostermoor & Co, Ba ray Pg 
































Catalogue with CHU pan, Set s. Prices und 
FAORARLy nen 9901826, 
“Ohunc. 


:G0 Gn leeun Best 
WEST-TR TAL 


CHIMES, Erc. ROT AE KPnices FREE & PRICES Fi FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 18 o 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & C A 
Manufacture bells of overs Roserighon, single or chimes, 
of “— and Tin, Addres 
LAKE BELL Co., Boston, Mass Mass. 


BELLS | 


me Alloy Chem cn, Bebeol = o?™ —— 4 
Catalogue. €. 


el ee BELLS ‘<i 


set ” 
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For Colds, 
Coughs, 
Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 


. 


AYER’S 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
the best 
of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 





KNOWING 


’ IT IS WORTH 


























It is Interesting to Read what 


omfort Powder 


will do for you. 
It will cure 


Eczema, Itching 
Chafing, Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 


Irritation under Truss, Burns, 
a Chafing Baby, Tender Feet. 
Itensures a clear complexion. Sold by 
druggists, 50 cents per box, postage said. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP, 





the Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 


» the Po. and the Complexion. 





0008888000 
A Wonder-~ 
working 
quarter is the 25 cents 
invested in a box of 


Beecham’s 
() Dills 


(Tasteless) 
—a medicine that in 
numberless cases, will 


give relief promptly, 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Endeavorers have been instrumental in establish- 
ing a night school at Honesdale, Pa. 


One hundred simultaneous missionary meetings, 
arranged by the Missionary Institute, were held in 
Chicago on Sunday, Oct. 1. 


At the last conference of the third district of 
Kansas there were eight new volunteers for mission- 
ary work and thirty pledged themselves to system- 
atic giving. 


The last annual meeting of the South Side Union 
of Chicago was attended by eleven members of a 
Chinese society, several of whom were obliged to 
lose half a day’s wages in order to be present. 


A sociable for sailors is provided at San Francisco 
every Thursday evening by some one of the. societies 
inthecity. A society at Berkeley, Cal.,has collected 
1,800 papers and magazines to be distributed on 
board of vessels. 


An Indianapolis Endeavorer who was staying at 
Santee Agency for a short time, together with mem- 
bers of the society at the Normal Training School, 
helped to form a society at the Government board- 
“ing school for Indian children, where a Junior So- 
ciety was also started. 


The local union of Belfast, Ireland, which was 
organized last June, lately held its first public 
meeting, which was enthusiastic and largely at- 
tended. The address was given by Rev. William 
Patterson of Toronto, a trustee of the United So- 
ciety. As a consequence of the meeting two new 
societies will be formed. 


Work for sailors is prospering among the Japa- 
nese. A floating society formed on a Japanese man- 
of-war increased in membership in six months from 
thirteen to thirty. A reading-room and a lodging 
place have also been established.—The Walnut 
Hills Church workers of Cincinnati, O., have been 
taking up work for sailors by holding services at 
the United States Marine Hospital. 


An unusually attractive program, including such 
popular speakers as Dr. F. E. Clark and Dr. D. J. 
Burrell, has been arranged for the Mass. Y. P. 8. 
C. E. Convention, which meets at Holyoke, Nov. 14, 
15. Two thousand delegates are expected to be 
present and the meeting promises to be one of the 
most enthusiastic ever held in the State. Particu- 
lars as to entertainment and railroad fares will be 
given later. 


Besides the other work of the society, the mission- 
ary committee of the First Church, New Britain, Ct., 
has planned for six week day evenings to be given 
to the study of definite missionary topics. The sub- 
jects chosen are: Apostolic Missions, The First 
Thousand Years, The Crusades, The Introduction of 
Christianity into America, The Great Awakening, 
or, the Birth of the Modern Missionary Spirit, and 
A Review of the Present Position. 


Last Thursday evening the Boston Union beld a 
successful and largely attended rally at the Union 
Congregational Church. An interesting praise serv- 
ice was conducted by the new chairman of the music 
committee, George K.Somerby. A unique feature 
was a real Christian Endeavor prayer meeting, lead 
by Rev. Nehemiah Boynton. Miss Antoinette P. 
Jones of Falmouth gave a description of her work 
on board the ships. This isa new phase of Christian 
Endeavor work. Herbert L. Gale of the Worcester 
Y. M. C. A. delivered a spirited address. 


Consecration was the general topic of the New 
Hampshire Convention at Exeter. Consecration of 
one’s property by proportionate and systematic giy- 
ing was urged by Rev. Paul E. Bourne. Rev. E. P. 
Armstrong of the School for Christian Workers at 
Springfield, Mass., showed the need of persons 
trained for definite service and the claims of mis- 
sions were presented by Rev. H. L. Kelsey. Among 
the speakers from outside the State were Rev. J. L. 
Hill, D. D., James L. Gordon and N. 8. Greet. The 
consecration service was conducted by President 
F. E. Clark, who also spoke on The Problem of the 


Unemployed. 

















ITS SUCCESS IS UNEQUALED. 





2 er awe . 
Five Years’ Use of the Electropoise 


By many Thousands of Patients in the United States, 
Has Proved it the Most Valuable Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent 
te of Disease. Pure Atmospheric Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines Used. 


lV. 1. A. BOSWORTH, ROOM 10, 36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IT. 














WE CANNOT 
SPARE 


healthy flesh—nature never 
burdens the body with too 
much sound flesh. Loss of 
flesh usually indicates poor as- 
similation, which causes the 
loss of the best that’s in food, 
the fat-forming element. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure cod liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites contains the very 
essence of all foods. In no oth- 
er form can so much nutrition 
be taken and assimilated. /#s 
range of usefulness has no limita- 
tion where weakness exists. 





pF vepense by Scott & Bowne, Chemista, 
New York. Sold by ail druggists. 


MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and on of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
scrofulous, hereditary, or ul- 
, cerative, no agency in the 
world is so speedy, econom- 
ical, and ailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
CuTicuRa, the great skin cure, 
CurTicura Soap, an exquisite 
ekin purifier and beautifier, 
end Cuttcuna RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. In a word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, and ==: used 
In the treatment of every humor and (‘!scars. from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
anfailing success. Sold everywhere. 

PotrerR Drua AND CHEMICAL CorRP., Boston. 

‘* How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 


PLES, blackheads, red, ~ v hands and falk 
ing hair cured by CUTICURA |»: *. 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, scl- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 25c. 

























CURES 


’ COUGHS, 


COLDS. ASTHMA, 
HAY FEVER 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 
Regular Sizes35¢& 75¢ 


More than twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for Coughs, 
Colds and Pulmonary complaints. Since ite intro- 
duction it has constantly won its way into public 
favor, until now it-is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON'’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 


Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


M 
F. W. KINSMAN & CO,, New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale »y all the best druggists, Trial size, 10 cts. 


COUGH BALSAM 
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R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


It is pretty well known that we intended to make very extensive alterations last summer so as to get more room, 

It is perhaps equally well known that our plans were not approved by the building inspectors, who refused to allow us to make 
the alterations. 

To provide stock for the extra room and to open the store after the alterations were complete with a brilliant stock, we made very ex. 
tensive purchases, both in this country and in Europe (we had four buyers in Europe last summer), much in excess of any previous purcliases, 

We supposed that the mechanics would be with us until well into the fall so we planned to have the New Goods come in late, 

They are coming in on us now in a perfect deluge and we have no room in many departments to properly show them. 

We therefore propose to begin Monday, and keep it up until our stock is within ordinary limits, to offer in every department some 
of our New Goods just received from London, Paris, Berlin, St. Gall, Dresden, Belfast and this country, at prices at which the goods 
could not possibly be replaced, and 

Bear in Mind that Everything Offered in this Advertisement Has Just Been Received. 


BLACK LACE SCARFS*AND FICHUS. DRESS GOODS. LINEN DEPT. 


The prices given below one-half their true value. 25 pieces finest quality Imported All-Wool | BATH TOWELS, 27 x 58 75c., now 5@e. 
The following are sample prices. About 15 in the lot: | Tyrags Goods, plain colors, fancy Armure | HEAVY SCOTCH TABLE DAMASK, Full Bleach, gi, 


Bn nt nici aameae weave; imported direct within two weeks, | now 75e. 









..- 1.590, worth $3.00 





gin. x 72 "8.50, worth | 8.00 $1.50, now 90c. 
1¢ in, x 10 . 7.00, worth 13.50 % 
12 in. x 120... 9.00, worth 15.00] A variety of fine imported Black Dress BLANKET DEPT 
: IN ‘HU Goods, $2.00, now $1.25, $1.25, now ¥ 
HAND-RUN FICHUS. » 92.00, ° ’ 20, Toe : : 
&2 75. worth $5.00 78c STRICTLY ALL-WOOL FINE QUALITY WHITE 
3.75, worth 7.00 “A BLANKETS, 76 x 84 inches, $10.50, now $7.25. 


6.00, worth 9.00 


Matelasse Lace Scarfs and Fichus, 37ec. to #3.00, 
worth $1.00 to $7.00. SILKS. 


CRIB BLANKETS, 32 x 42 $2.50, now $1.50. 
CRIB BLANKETS, 36 x 50, $4.00, now $2.50. 









REAL LACE HANDKERCHIEPS. A large assortment of Fine Fancy Satins, said 
" . 
The lowest prices ever quoted, viz.: Taftetas and Brocades, for Whole Dress, T COMFOR 

RES tt ERS 50c., worth $1.50 Waists, or for Combination with Wool 0 | R 
Duchesse Jiri get worth 00 | Dress Goods. The lot includes some of | _ U L 0 TER Dept. 
Duchesse * -ssss0+, #438, worth 7.00 | the newest productions of the mills, $1.50 | COTTON Seen hank as sclected patterns, 

v ee ° ye wo < ‘ s 3.00. N 
Duchesse .. “123.50, worth 25.00 to $2.00, now 98c ae _— anaes: er ae ee 


. 
Real Point... 6.00, worth 12.00 $2.00. 











eats bene ‘aareos were 1 DOWN QUILTS. 
pb ocadcoenehipesuicnsehiuel Oe, Y 
Real pa ‘1 "2G0! Worth 600 UMBRELLAS. REAL FRENCH SATEEN. Real down, $10.00. Now 
se a = ay py iy —— ae Heavy Taffeta Silk, very choicest natural handles, wear 86.50. 
The above are simply suggestions of prices. The lot guaranteed one year, $6.00, now ®4.25. SILK ONE SIDE, SATEEN OTHER—13.50. Now 
includes about 250 examples, some very rare old pat- | Good Grade All-Silk good selection natural handles, 89.75. 
terns, no two alike. 24.25, now £2.80, SILK COVERED, Real Down Filling, $20, now ®15, 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED. 
When writing or calling please mention the Congregationalist. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. BOSTON. 


WE WANT YOU 








A FIFTY-TWO WEEK FEAST! 





2,000,000 Words for Comes Once Every Week, and Largest, Brightest, 
$2. Pictures When the Extras are Is- and Best of 
Thrown In. sued it Comes Twice! Juveniles. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


SERIAL STORIES. 






Cadet Days, A Story About Corporal Pops, by Capt. Chas. King, U.S.A. % 5 
A New ‘‘ Partner’ Series, Tales of the West and Northwest, by Kirk Munroe. f 4) 
One Little Creole Girl, Queer Life in New Orleans, by Ruth McEnery Stuart. v= 
Across the Range, Running Over with Adventures, by James Otis. ioe 
Captured by the Navajoes, A Tale of War and Peace, _ by Capt. C. A. Curtis, SHORT STORIES. 
aS TRUE TALES OF DARING. EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, Vonkitt's Stratagems y Roger Starbuck. 7% 
? Coptaped by Arabs. A Portrait Reception. aoe rere Rewer, Murray Graydon. i ? 
‘ ©6Kidnapped Sailors. Our Country. An Angel with Lots 0’ Nerve, AS 
4f A Duel with Harpoons. An Evening with V. Ctl Jerenich eee Gibson. (”\ 
Gy «Held Captive by Savages. Farm Legends. : —T sa Heary Clement Holmes. 
Get A Desperate Fight. Hints for Young Entertainers. Number 100, by W 


illiam Drysdale. ) 


rt GO WITH THE FEAST. 






4 

~ Christmas and other Extras, which contain Complete Stories, illustrated, and are free to all subscribers; special Holiday Numbers; Sg a. ay 
A EP) traits of Longfellow and Irving, ompenty engraved and printed on Paper suitable for framing; Worth While Prizes for Needlework, Ct) 
We , Pen Drawing, Handicraft, etc., valued at from 50 cents to $100 each in cash; and the Round Table, to which belong more thana =, w) 
cae c/ quarter of a million ‘* Knights *’ and “ Ladies.” Haregr’s Younc Psopte is $2 a year, 5 cents per copy. Prospectus and ee) 
ee Prize offers free. Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 99; 
, ’ y 

a= TN . oY Aa 
Rstetes YEAS py ‘eC {WFAA {qu *\ He Ae S7 
eis DA A De) rae Rags uss 
» Y - ‘ 
"5 for five, 


To take Subscriptions for HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. Now is just the time to begin. We will pay you $3. ka 
$7.50 for ten, $75 for one hundred NEW subscriptions at $2 each. Complete outfit, with full instructions, for ten cen fon, 
stamps. Do not fail to write at once. We also want to hear from avy who are intending to hold a Fair, or who have 4 
project on hand involving the raising of money for libraries, asylums, educating pupils at schools, etc. We have 4 sugges 


tion for you. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 








